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THE GROWING JOB OF THE SCHOOLS 


Joun K. Norton 
In New York State Education 


ur burden of the school has 
been enormously increased by the 
growing number of children in at- 
tendance and by the differentiated 
and enriched curriculum offered 
these children. The public and the 
trend of social development have 
demanded that this burden be ac- 
cepted. American ideals require that 
when a child knocks at the school 
door he shall not only be admitted, 
but also offered a program suited 
to his needs and to the needs of the 
world of today. 

The incorporation of this demo- 
cratic theory of education into prac- 
tice, however, has cost money. At 
the beginning of the World War 
our national public school costs 
were $555,000,000. In 1932, 
school expenditures were $2,175,- 
000,000. Increase in school at- 
tendance caused 26 per cent of this 
growth in costs, and 43 percent is 
chargeable to new and improved 
services. The remaining 31 percent 
is a fictitious rather than a genuine 
increase in the economic sense, as 
the dollar in 1932 purchased but 
77 percent as much as in 1914. 

There is nothing inherently un- 
sound in the expansion of the serv- 


ices and cost of public education. 
Henry Carter Adams, authority in 
public finance, stated in his Science 
of Finance: “A continual increase 
in the educational budget must be 
expected as a natural result of social 
development, and may be accepted 
as a normal expression of a health- 
ful society.” Similar statements are 
found in the publications of Selig- 
man and other international au- 
thorities in economics and public 
finance. 

The expansion of public educa- 
tion can be stopped either by arrest- 
ing the course of social evolution 
or by commanding the school to 
ignore the educational implications 
of social change. The acceptance of 
the first is impossible. The accept- 
ance of the second would be a pro- 
logue to catastrophe. 

The amount expended for the 
expansion of school services is justi- 
fiable in the light of the nation’s 
economic capacity to produce. Re- 
cent research conducted by the 
Brookings Institution concludes 
that in 1929 our total income was 
about 80 billion dollars, and that 
we had 15 billion dollars of pro- 
ductive capacity which we failed to 
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use. The Institution estimates that 
135 billion dollars of available pro- 
ductive capacity was not used in the 
four years 1930 through 1933. 

Any possible waste in educa- 
tional expenditures must be small 
indeed as compared with the colos- 
sal waste resulting from unused 
productive power already in our 
possession. The teaching profession, 
however, condones waste nowhere, 
least of all in school administration. 

“Tt is probably a fact, moreover, 
that the taxpayer comes nearer to 
getting 100 cents on the dollar for 
his expenditures for public educa- 
tion than from any other branch 
of municipal administration,” ac- 
cording to William Bennett Munro 
in Municipal Administration. 
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Educational costs require but a 
minor fraction of our total income, 
An intelligent scale of values and a 
reasonable appraisal of the educa- 
tional needs of the nation might 
suggest a larger allotment to edu- 
cation. Greater social intelligence, 
generated by agencies such as the 
public school, might permit us to 
eliminate waste in the operation of 
our economic system. 

All intelligent educators recog- 
nize the shortcomings of the schools 
and are working to eliminate them. 
They are equally certain, however, 
that the public welfare will not 
be advanced by drastic eliminations 
of existing educational services and 
by uncritical slashes in educational 
costs. 


Dr. Norton is Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Reported from 
New York State Education, XXIII 
(February, 1936), 359-64. 
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JHE most significant fact revealed by a study of the reading 
interests of high school seniors is the small number of books 
that both boys and girls report they have read. The boys aver- 
aged less than one book every three months, and more than one- 
third of these books were popular fiction and detective stories. 
The girls read less than one book every ten weeks, and more 
than a third of these were popular fiction. The girls listed a 
considerably larger proportion of novels of high quality than the 
boys reported, while the boys had read somewhat more than the 
girls of travel and adventure, detective and mystery, and biog- 
raphy, history, science, philosophy, and technical books. This 
study is reported in detail in the Evglish Journal for January, 


1936. 
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IS SUBJECT MATTER OBSOLETE? 


Wituiam C. BacLey 
In Educational Administration and Supervision 


ae SHALL discuss at this time 
the current widely heralded pro- 
posal to abandon entirely all efforts 
to present learning materials in the 
form of organized bodies of sub- 
ject matter, such as arithmetic, 
geography, physics, or geometry, 
and to bring to the learner from 
these and other fields materials that 
he may need from time to time in 
solving the self-recognized prob- 
lems of his own life or in realizing 
his own immediate purposes. To 
put it another way, it is proposed to 
deny to the learner any advantage 
that may lie in utilizing in the 
learning process the imternal rela- 
tionships of learning materials — 
logical, chronological, spatial, cau- 
sal—and to retain only that method 
of learning which consists in apply- 
ing learning materials in a present 
situation to meet an immediately 
felt need. 

Two fallacies are implicit in 
most of the discussions which pro- 
test against utilizing in education 
subject matter organized in terms 
of the internal relationships of the 
materials learned. 

The first is represented by the 
assertion, recently made by a prom- 
inent dean of a university school of 
education, “chunks of subject mat- 
ter hurled” at the learner “to be 
memorized.” The implication is 
that the only way in which organ- 
ized subject matter can be mastered 


is by the parrot-like memorizing of 
words. There is such a thing, of 
course, as learning through under- 
standing. In many cases, indeed, 
there is no need for “memoriz- 
ing”; the proper development of a 
true understanding may give it a 
permanent place in mind with a 
single “insight,” as certain of the 
Gestalt experiments clearly prove. 
Even if some repetition is essential 
to mastery it need not and should 
not be a meaningless repetition. 

The second fallacy is more in- 
sidious. It is the assumption that in 
the individual life, knowledge has 
only one function. If it is useful at 
all it is useful because it can be 
applied in a direct, overt fashion to 
a situation that confronts one. I 
must compute my income tax, and 
I apply my knowledge of and skill 
in addition, and, if possible, my 
knowledge of and skill in subtrac- 
tion. 

If on an average day you will 
count all instances of this direct and 
overt application of knowledge you 
will find that the range of applica- 
tions is extremely narrow, unless 
your vocation is of such a character 
that it involves numerous direct 
uses of specialized knowledge, as in 
engineering or medicine or naviga- 
tion. But have you ever used in a 
direct, practical way your knowl- 
edge that the earth revolves around 
the sun? And yet what do you think 
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of an educational theory which, if 
consistently applied, would have 
limited your learnings to those 
materials that had a direct instru- 
mental function? There is no psy- 
chological justification for the con- 
tention that effective learning can 
take place only in the context of a 
problem or a purpose. In the report 
of his latest experiments in adult 
learning Thorndike says, “The no- 
tion that mind will not learn what 
is alien to its fundamental vital 
purposes is attractive and plausible 
but definitely false.” 

Fragmentary learnings incident 
to the solution of an immediate 
problem might readily be forgotten 
once the problem was solved; or, 
if remembered, might not include 
the very thing that you need when 
you wish to interpret properly a 
newspaper dispatch. Even if one 
had no newspapers to read, how- 
ever, the understandings gained 
through systematic and sequential 
learnings based primarily upon the 
internal relationships of the learn- 
ing materials would discharge a 
function which is at least of equal 
importance with the instrumental 
function. This is the function not 
only of insuring the solution of 
immediate problems but of insur- 
ing as well adequate backgrounds 
of knowledge without which a 
problem may never emerge from a 
situation. In building these back- 
grounds lies the principal educa- 
tional values of the natural and 
social sciences. 
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It is both strange and unfortu- 
nate that progress in American 
education is so severely handicapped 
by the periodic rise, dominance, 
and decline of educational theories 
that are partial in their character 
and almost exclusively negative in 
their effect. 

Both our profession and the pub- 
lic should look with suspicion upon 
any educational theory or proposal 
that condones or justifies the learner 
in following the lines of least re- 
sistance. The prevalence of such 
proposals has been a contributing 
cause, I am sure, of the shocking 
inefficiency of American schools as 
compared with the schools of sev- 
eral other countries. Canadian chil- 
dren in general are so much better 
prepared in the elementary school 
subjects that American achieve- 
ment tests are far too easy for 
them. From recent tests, it is likely 
that the median Scottish child of 
11 has almost the same educational 
attainment as an average American 
child of 13. 

It will be retorted that the 
marked superiority of Canadian 
and Scottish children reflects no 
discredit on American education 
because we wish to attain results 
that achievement tests do not meas- 
ure. These are called “attitudes” 
and “ideals,” which in the opinion 
of most people who talk about them 
seem to have no relation to knowl- 
edge and skill, but which seem 
to be closely akin to “character 
traits.” Now this familiar alibi for 
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school inefficiency does not at all 
impress me for there are a few 
measures of character traits such as 
number of murders and divorce 
rates, and a comparison does not 
show that we stand enough better 
to be at all cocky. 

The notable fact is that the 
schools of Scotland, France, and 
other countries which show similar 
results have not been weakened by 
the educational theories that have 
increasingly controlled American 
schools for more than 30 years and 
which culminate in the extreme 
progressive theories of today. I pub- 
licly called attention to these weak- 
ening influences nearly a quarter 
of a century ago, suggesting that 
softening the educational fiber was 
not a wise policy in a country that 
among all civilized nations had 
the highest ratios of serious crime. 
A few years ago China requested 
the League of Nations to appoint 
a commission to study China’s 
educational problems. Prominent 
among the recommendations was 
that China cease taking educational 
advice from the United States. 

The doctrines underlying the 
activity curriculum carry to com- 
pletion the loosening of standards 
which has been going on for a gen- 
eration. Many of their advocates 
oppose final examinations, achieve- 
ment tests, assignments which are 


planned in advance by the teacher. 

Such practices and policies not 
only reduce the efficiency of a very 
expensive school system supported 
by society presumably to protect so- 
ciety against the perils of an igno- 
rant and illiterate citizenry; they 
are also grossly unjust to immature 
boys and girls. Certainly if chil- 
dren have any rights one of them 
is the right to guidance and com- 
petent instruction and sympatheti 
discipline when discipline is needed. 

Nor are the activists sensitive to 
the serious problems that their the- 
ories overlook. Among the most 
mobile people in the world, they 
refuse to admit any need for rea- 
sonable uniformity in educational 
requirements with the result that 
the children of mobile families suf- 
fer heavy handicaps as they move 
from one community to another. 
Among a people the most hetero- 
geneous in the world they are blind 
to the need of common elements in 
the school programs to the end that 
there may be a community of cul- 
ture as a basis for social solidarity. 

Granting the important réle that 
activity programs may play in the 
work of the school, I submit that 
the complete abandonment of or- 
ganized subject matter is theoreti- 
cally the most indefensible and so- 
cially the most perilous policy ever 
proposed for American educators. 


William C. Bagley is Professor of Education, 

Teachers College, Columbia University. Reported 

from Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, XXI (September, 1935), 401-12. 








PLAY’S THE THING 





Auice V. KELIHER 
In the Junior-Senior High School Clearing House 


“Warn people are genuinely 
playing, they are the most perfectly 
integrated. Watch the golfer as he 
drives off the tee. His whole self— 
physical, emotional, intellectual — 
is tied into the act of driving. An- 
other man is working in his chem- 
istry laboratory. A few more hours 
and a new formula will be his. He 
forgets luncheon — the clock spins 
unnoticed — even his heart beats a 
trifle faster. His whole self is caught 
up in what he is doing. But, you 
say, this man is working. Yes—and 
playing too, because, under the con- 
ditions of his work, it has the qual- 
ities of play. 

According to mental hygiene, 
the person who is continually doing 
things which go against his grain 
finds it difficult to be an integrated 
person. He does one thing with 
part of himself, and with the rest 
of himself wishes to be doing some- 
thing else. The split in his interests 
produces definite mental mechan- 
isms such as daydreaming, com- 
pensations, projections. 

Not recognizing the importance 
of play for mental health, commu- 
nities have not provided the means 
with which all persons may find 
modes of play congenial to their 
personalities. The type of play 
which calls for the most highly in- 
tegrated activity, organized sport, 
usually comes first in the play inter- 
ests of young people. Developmen- 
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tally, youth needs group as well as 
individual play. Society, however, 
finds it easier to substitute the radio 
and the moving picture, which lack 
the creative force and therapeutic 
value of play. 

It is a violent denunciation of 
society and education that our av- 
erage criminal is 19 years old. Not 
only do young people turn to illicit 
forms of play when none others are 
presented, but they often indulge 
in excesses in the play which is per- 
mitted to them. We owe it to youth 
to see whether there is monotony 
and slavishness to school tasks 
which may produce as compensa- 
tion a type of play in itself disinte- 
grating to personality. On the other 
hand, I know of a school which had 
to make a ruling that the children 
should go home by 5:30 because 
they found so much to challenge 
them and so many avenues along 
which their interests could go. 
School to them was play and work 
and work and play, and if I asked 
any child whether he was working 
or playing, he probably could not 
tell me. 

Stand outside a school door at 
dismissal, and in two minutes you 
can evaluate the school. Do the 
children tear out with whoops of 
delight at being released? Then, 
watch such children, because their 
school life is not providing them 
with the integrated, wholesome, 
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life-giving values of play. Was it 
this extra vigorous whoop of joy at 
release from classes that makes us 
sneak play in by the backdoor and 
call it “extracurricular”? Man’s 
play must be, and his work should 
be, the product of his own creative 
living. 

Let us look at three serious mis- 
conceptions of the rdle of play in 
schools. We still cling to enough of 
the old theory of discipline to be 
suspicious when the rare teacher 
achieves the attitude of play in 
academic realms. Yet what higher 
tribute to teaching could there be 
than that a teacher and his students 
find genuine joy in their work? 
And what more foolish mistake 
than to penalize the youngster who 
didn’t pass his English theme by 
depriving him of his réle in the 
dramatic club! The highest form 
of discipline is the discipline of self, 
which will operate through the ap- 
plication of one’s truest motives to 
one’s choices in life. Obviously, the 
better integrated the person, the 
more superior is his self-discipline. 

The selection of students for 
play activities in the typical high 
school overlooks the individual’s 
developmental needs. The trend 
toward intramural sports is so 
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marked that it is not necessary to 
discuss how physical educators have 
met the problem. But is it not the 
custom to pick the most talented 
and beautiful girl to take the lead 
in the play, and for the most im- 
pressive speakers to make the de- 
bating team? Does a child who 
desires to share with others in the 
production of music have any 
chance in the school orchestra if 
his sense of rhythm is not all it 
should be? 

Some schools have fallen into the 
notion that, where play is involved, 
slipshod techniques will do. Thus, 
any old way of holding the bat, 
loose interpretation of roles, lack of 
concern for diction in dramatics or 
debating work, and general mud- 
dling around with things has been 
accepted on the false notion that 
play, to be spontaneous, must have 
no inherent standards. This in it- 
self spoils play. Broken golf sticks 
that line the courses are mute evi- 
dence of men’s dissatisfaction with 
inadequate techniques. Young peo- 
ple themselves do not wish to be 
slipshod, so let us give them the 
physical, social, and _ intellectual 
techniques that are needed; and let 
us mix the work in play and the 
play in work. 


Dr. Keliher is chairman of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Commission on Human Relations. Re- 
ported from the Junior-Senior High School 
Clearing House, X (February, 1936), 330-33. 
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TEACHER GOES MODERN 





Vicror H. BERNSTEIN 
In the New York Times 


Fae school teacher, in her vul- 
nerable position as guardian of the 
nation’s youth, has always been a 
center of controversy. Once she 
was criticized as a “blue stocking,” 
a paragon of forbiddingly angular 
rectitudes who carried her class- 
room didacticism too frequently 
into the parlor. Now she is often 
attacked as a radical, a mercenary 
trade unionist, who carries the 
modern woman’s new freedom too 
frequently into the classroom. 

The fact is that, in the larger 
cities at least, the teacher is evolv- 
ing from a distinct type into middle- 
class anonymity. Meet her on the 
street, at a party, on a West Indies 
cruise, and she is difficult to distin- 
guish from other women of her 
class. She has poise, sophistication, 
and independence, and in mixed 
company she avoids shop talk, horn- 
rimmed spectacles, and bookishness. 

She no longer has chosen teach- 
ing as a better-than-nothing substi- 
tute for marriage; nor need she, 
through idealism, renounce the sec- 
ond for the first. With increasing 
frequency she is managing to find a 
husband and keep her job too. 

It is significant, of course, that 
the contemporary teacher is almost 
invariably thought of as a “she.” 
Of the more than 35,000 teachers 
in New York City public schools, 
27,500 are women. In the elemen- 
tary schools, women outrank men 
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nearly 19 to one; in the high 
schools the ratio is three to two. 
Throughout the public schools of 
the country the ratio is about five 
to one. 

The average New York teacher 
is nearly 40 years old; there is 
nearly a 50-50 chance that she is 
married and about a 20 percent 
chance that she is a mother. She 
earns $3,000 a year in the elemen- 
tary schools and $4,000 in the high 
schools (less a 6 percent reduction 
voted two years ago), an income 
she can command for 30 more 
years, until her enforced retirement 
at 70. The chances are, however, 
that she will retire shortly before 
she reaches 60 on about half-pay, 
which she has earned by putting an 
average of 5! percent of her sal- 
ary into the Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund (to which the city contrib- 
utes). She comes from a home of 
but moderate comfort, and one of 
her primary objects in teaching is 
to help eke out the family income. 
In an amazing number of in- 
stances, she is helping to support 
one or more of her relatives. 

The unmarried teacher of the 
younger set, despite her independ- 
ent means, rarely lives alone or 
even with a chum. Mostly she lives 
at home or with an aunt, a cousin, 
or a sister. Naturally, the school 
personnel furnishes the majority of 
her friends. With them she talks 
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“shop,” discusses clothes, “dates,” 
movies, drama, and books in some- 
thing of the order named. She does 
not read many of the technical edu- 
cational journals, but she follows 
the school pages of the daily paper. 

Dr. Olga Knopf, an acute com- 
mentator on women, believes that 
the unmarried teacher still retains 
an inferiority complex with respect 
to men—a heritage of the time 
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when teaching was the only re- 
spectable method for an unmarried 
woman to make a living. If this is 
so, it is a rapidly decreasing phe- 
nomenon. The removal of the ban 
on marriages and provisions for a 
two-year maternity have opened 
the profession to thousands of av- 
erage girls who actively harbored 
every normal expectation of mar- 
riage. 


[ Reported from the New York Times, iat, 
L February 2, 1936), 11. 
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a!n a study of students’ ability 
to estimate their scores on a 100- 
question multiple choice examina- 
tion in a college course, an instruc- 
tor in general psychology concluded 
that: 

1. Students tend to estimate 
their scores correctly on a multiple 
choice examination. Although the 
correlation is not high enough for 
good prediction, there is a positive 
tendency to be correct. 

2. A group generally overesti- 
mates its scores. 

3. As the examination becomes 
more difficult there is a slightly 





From “Ability of Students to Estimate Their 
Grades on a Multiple Choice Examination,” by 
Milton L. Blum in the Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XXVI (October, 1935), 547-51. Mr. 
Blum is on the staff of the College of the City of 
New York, 


greater tendency toward overesti- 
mation. 

4. A reliable difference exists in 
the actual and the estimated sigma; 
the estimated sigma being reliably 
smaller. 

5. People actually making high 
scores tend to estimate their scores 
correctly. 

6. People actually making low 
scores greatly overestimate. 

7. Students who estimate their 
scores as high greatly overestimate 
their scores. 

8. Students who estimate their 
scores as low do obtain low scores. 
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SOME NEEDED CHANGES IN SECONDARY 





EDUCATION 


J. B. Epmonson 
In the University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


Meaxy of us are very proud 
of our secondary schools because we 
feel that we have played important 
roles in their development and have 
acquired through such participation 
a very great affection for the prod- 
uct of our efforts. There is, of 
course, danger that such devotion 
may blind one to the existence of 
weaknesses and needs. The recent 
demand of society that our high 
schools provide instruction for 
larger and more varied groups has 
tended to force the issue of redirec- 
tion and reorganization, and the 
issue must be met. 

We cannot afford to ignore cur- 
rent criticisms. 

The first proposal for change is 
that we develop a more workable 
philosophy and make an effort to 
have it understood by pupils, teach- 
ers, and patrons. Educators are not 
in substantial agreement regarding 
such a philosophy, some showing a 
sincere belief in the older philoso- 
phy which assumes that secondary 
education is a privilege to which 
only those of proved capacity are 
entitled. In contrast, the newer 
point of view demands that secon- 
dary education be open to all chil- 
dren of adolescent age. This phi- 
losophy implies that the secondary 
school must provide types of educa- 
tion as varied as may be demanded 
by the interests of the students. 
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Assuming that we will agree to 
stress the democratic ideal of edu- 
cation, my second proposal is that 
we need to make an inventory of 
present courses and modify or elim- 
inate those which do not yield fa- 
vorable answers to such questions 
as the following: (1) Does the 
course challenge the interest and 
efforts of large numbers of pupils? 
(2) Can it be made profitable for 
pupils of differing abilities? (3) Is 
it valuable from the standpoint of 
its contribution to the newer goals 
of education, or is it offered because 
it has acquired a vested interest? 

The teaching profession has 
dabbled in curriculum revision, we 
have had many national commit- 
tees at work on curriculum prob- 
lems, and we have had numerous 
reports from, groups of experts, but 
it is my guess that much of the 
instruction in many schools is com- 
parable with that of a quarter of a 
century ago—that the vast social 
and economic changes in American 
life have not brought about com- 
parable changes in our programs of 
instruction except in relatively few 
centers. 

As a third proposal I suggest the 
substitution of a credit plan that 
would give as much flexibility as 
the hour or point systems used in 
junior high schools and in the col- 
leges. In any effort to revise the 
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curriculum we encounter certain 
obstacles that are traceable to our 
outworn practice of defining senior 
high school credits in terms of the 
college preparatory unit. 

My fourth proposal is, that we 
try to bring about a decrease in the 
excessive emphasis on scholarship 
marks and increase the emphasis on 
marks having to do with school citi- 
zenship, with special attention to 
those qualities which are of special 
significance in a democracy. 

My fifth proposal relates to our 
overemphasis on the economic val- 
ues of education. Too many boys 
and girls have been told that school- 
ing is desirable because it increases 
earning power. Among the unem- 
ployed there are doubtless large 
numbers who reflect bitterly over 
their failure to attain economic re- 
wards as an outcome of school. I 
would not for a moment agree that 
schooling does not have large eco- 
nomic value; but it seems to me 
that the schools have erred in not 
placing greater emphasis on the 
moral, spiritual, and cultural values 
of education, and on the increased 
capacity for enjoyment that comes 
from education of the right kind. 

As a part of the program de- 
signed to increase the value of the 
senior high school, I would propose 
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a sixth change with regard to indi- 
vidual adjustment that may be sum- 
marized in three suggestions: (1) 
Modify the usual requirement that 
a pupil must carry four units of 
work regardless of his ability, out- 
side interests, or previous record of 
performance, and provide programs 
that would vary according to inter- 
ests, previous attainments, and abil- 
ity. (2) Modify policies that cause 
pupils to feel they must finish a high 
school course with “their class” and 
emphasize policies that cause pupils 
to feel they should continue in 
school as long as their best interests 
are served. (3) Develop plans for 
making inventories of the elements 
of strength and weakness in the 
preparation of pupils and seek to 
provide programs of individualized 
instruction to correct deficiencies in 
the fundamentals, to remove per- 
sonality deficiencies and handicaps, 
and to deepen the special interests 
of individual pupils. 

We need to develop among sec- 
ondary school teachers the same 
conception of teaching as is accepted 
by the more expert teachers in the 
early years of the elementary schoo! 
with emphasis on the all-round de- 
velopment of a pupil, rather than 
on the progress that a pupil is mak- 
ing in specific subjects of study. 


J. B. Edmonson is Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, University of Michigan. Reported from the 
University of Michigan School of Education 


Bulletin, V/J (January, 1936), 52-4. 











BETTER READING INSTRUCTION 





In the Research Bulletin of the National Education Association 


pe ability to read is a basic 
accomplishment scarcely less im- 
portant for a child in the modern 
world than learning to walk and 
talk. The social order as it exists 
today relies on reading more than 
we often realize. Deprive mankind 
of the ability to read and all writ- 
ten records become useless. With- 
out it, property rights, contracts, 
and every other social and economic 
agreement can be attested only by 
word of mouth. Without it litera- 
ture becomes meaningless, history 
is legend, and science an occult 
mystery passed on from master to 
apprentice. 

This bulletin has been concerned 
primarily with the teaching meth- 
ods of a group of unusually com- 
petent teachers of reading. It has 
compared and supplemented thes: 
practices with research findings and 
the recommendations of leading 
authorities on reading instruction. 
The 203 schools or school systems 
participating in the study represent 
43 states. Nearly four-fifths are city 
systems; 1527 teachers cooperated 
in the project. Briefly outlined here 
are some of the important charac- 
teristics of the work reviewed and 
a few of the leading suggestions 
from the literature on reading. 

During the first six grades, pu- 
pils pass through four stages of 
growth in reading ability: (1) a 
preparatory period (Kindergarten 


and early part of Grade I), (2) a 
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period of initial instruction (Grade 
I), (3) a period of rapid growth 
(Grades II and III), and (4) a 
period of wide reading (Grades 
IV, V, and VI). 

The acquisition of an adequate 
vocabulary of sight words, the 
establishment of desirable basic 
habits, and the development of the 
ability to read independently are 
important goals in the lower grades. 
Growth in power to comprehend, 
appreciate, and evaluate materials, 
and to use reading in pursuing other 
activities are the leading objectives 
in the upper grades. Oral reading 
is properly emphasized during the 
early growth stages; but emphasis 
should be shifted to silent reading 
as soon as the rate of reading ap- 
proaches the pupil’s rate of normal 
oral expression. 

Both practices of successful 
teachers and the findings from re- 
search studies indicate that children 
should not be introduced to read- 
ing until they have attained the 
mental, physical, and social matur- 
ity of the child of six to six and one- 
half years. Language habits should 
be well developed; children should 
have a wide range of general infor- 
mation and interests; they should 
really want to read. When this 
point is reached, reading should be 
introduced as a_thought-getting 
process in which pupils learn first 
to associate an idea with a group of 
symbols, then to identify the words 
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and symbols themselves. ‘Through 
much practice in reading and a 
limited amount of attention to word 
analysis in separate periods — ac- 
cording to individual needs — cor- 
rect habits are established, a basic 
sight vocabulary is developed, and 
considerable independence in read- 
ing is acquired. During this time it 
is especially important for pupils to 
read-to-find-out-something; not 
just read-the-next-story. 

Types of instruction and class- 
room procedures in the various 
grades should be selected on the 
basis of the abilities and attitudes to 
be developed. Lesson plans should 
be worked out carefully, using ma- 
terials suggested by pupils’ interests 
and needs rather than the sequence 
of a particular textbook. Children’s 
newspapers and magazines can be 
used to advantage in classroom in- 
struction, especially in Grades IV, 
V, and VI. It is in these grades also 
that pupils should acquire strong, 
permanent interests in outside read- 
ing as a leisure activity. This can be 
accomplished by providing attrac- 
tive materials relating to topics in 
which they are interested, by hav- 
ing them recommend to each other 
the books they enjoy, by reading 
parts of interesting stories, and in 
numerous other ways. In all the 
grades ample provision should be 
made for individual differences and 
care should be taken to correlate 
reading instruction with other sub- 
jects and activities. Classroom prob- 
lems that are particularly trouble- 
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some include (1) stimulating 
interest in reading, (2) adapting 
instruction to individual differences, 
(3) developing independence in 
reading, (4) developing good hab- 
its of oral reading, (5) increasing 
rate of reading, (6) developing ac- 
curacy in word recognition, (7) 
building a larger sight vocabulary, 
(8) improving comprehension, and 
(9) eliminating lip movement. 

Since teachers are expected to 
assume large responsibility in the 
selection of children’s books, they 
need to be familiar with the best 
sources of materials and with re- 
liable methods of evaluating books. 
Excellent book lists and scorecards 
are available and are widely used 
by successful teachers. According 
to research studies, the best books 
for children have the following 
qualities: (1) attractive physical 
make-up, (2) interesting selections, 
(3) balance from the standpoint of 
variety of types of selections, (4) lit- 
erary merit, (5) appropriate vocab- 
ulary and sentence structure, and 
(6) correct typography. Among the 
most common defects in reading 
textbooks are: that they are not 
adapted to children’s interests or 
experiences, that the vocabulary is 
too large, and that they are poorly 
illustrated. 

A majority of supervisors prefer 
classroom libraries to central school 
libraries in the first four grades. 
The practice is widely followed of 
obtaining from some central library 
18 to 24 books at a time for class- 
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room use. Teachers who make this 
arrangement usually obtain books 
about six times a year. Teachers 
whose work is outstanding keep a 
generous supply of reading materi- 
als in their classrooms. In the pres- 
ent study the total number of books, 
including supplementary readers 
and reference books, ranged from 
an average of 217 in Grade I to 
393 in Grade VI. 

Reading tests play an important 
role in the classrooms of successful 
teachers. One informal test per 
week and two standardized tests 
per year are about the average 
number given. Objective tests are 
rated higher than essay tests, par- 
ticularly matching and true-false 
exercises in the lower grades and 
completion and multiple-choice ex- 
ercises in the upper grades. Tests 
are said to be most helpful in diag- 
nosing reading difficulties, in clas- 
sifying pupils, and in establishing 
standards of achievement. 

Teachers whose work is out- 
standing require wide reading on 
the part of their pupils: an average 
of 8.6 books per year in Grade I, 
up to 17.8 in Grade VI. Pupils 
should attain an average reading 
rate of about 90 words per minute 
in Grade I, increasing to something 
more than 200 in Grade VI — in 


other words, averages of 1.5 to 3.5 
words per second. 

Reading is taught as a separate 
subject in virtually every school 
system, and in nearly all cases, in 
every grade from one to six. From 
75 to 80 minutes a day are given 
to reading instruction in Grade I, 
the amount decreasing to about 30 
to 40 minutes a day in Grade VI. 
Extensive use is being made of 
combined periods in which provi- 
sion is made for reading instruc- 
tion, supervised study, undirected 
study of reading assignments, and 
free reading. Relatively few teach- 
ers give full time or even a major- 
ity of their time to reading instruc- 
tion, except in Grades V and VI 
where departmentalization is more 
common than in the lower grades. 
Practices vary greatly with respect 
to systems of instruction being fol- 
lowed, the kind and quality of 
courses of study in use, and the 
scope and character of the super- 
visory program. 

Few, if any, of the trends and 
procedures outlined in this bulletin 
are equally valid under all circum- 
stances. Teachers must select wisely 
and from time to time enter fields 
where they must rely on other 
guides and on their own resource- 
fulness. 


The Division of Research of the National Educa- 
tion Association, of which William G. Carr is 
director, carried on this study. Reported from the 
Research Bulletin of the N. E. A., XIII 
(November, 1935). 
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HIGH SCHOOLS MAY HAVE EMPTY SEATS 


Rurus D. Smitru 
In the Journal of Education 


Aticu school enrollments, 
which have been increasing since 
the beginning of secondary educa- 
tion in this country, will pass their 
peak by 1937, and after a year or 
two, generally decline. 

The principal cause of the ex- 
pected decline is the falling birth 
rate. In New York State, despite 
a general population increase, the 
birth rate has dropped steadily since 
1921; from 22.4 per thousand in 
1921 to 13.6 per thousand in the 
first nine months of 1935. 

The causes of birth reduction 
are not primarily traceable to the 
depression, although it may have 
accentuated the movement, but it 
arises out of fundamental, far- 
reaching, startling population 
changes in American life. Up to 
the time of the World War, immi- 
grant families with a high birth rate 
supplied an ever-increasing num- 
ber, but when we shut off this 
source, ‘it put in reverse 300 years 
of American population trends. 
The second generation adopted the 
conveniences of American life with 
a very small family. 

The government’s report on 
Recent Social Trends published in 
1932 predicted that “there will be 
about 1,000,000 fewer children 
9 to 15 in 1940 than in 1930.” 


A scarcity of jobs has forced a 
large number of children to re- 
main in school, and if a return of 
prosperity coincides with the year 
when the high schools first feel the 
effects of the lowered birth rate, 
they will experience an unusual 
drop in registration. 

Even if the birth rate increases 
with a return of prosperity, it will 
take 14 years before it will affect 
high school enrollments. 

With the return of prosperity, 
students forced, through lack of 
resources, into public high schools 
will return to private and parochial 
schools. 

Already in some cities, because of 
the lessened birth rate and the post- 
ponement of marriage,there are not 
enough children to occupy the desks 
in the lower grades. Although the 
upper grades are crowded now, in 
a year or two the first effects of 
this trend will be felt in the high 
schools, and later in the colleges. 

Every school district must be 
alive to these facts and not make 
the mistake of overexpansion, es- 
pecially when easy federal money is 
so readily available. Any large ad- 
ditions to high school buildings at 
this time would result in unwar- 
ranted expense to taxpayers, or in 
cuts in teachers’ salaries. 


sity. Reported from the Journal of Education, 


! Rufus D. Smith is Pim ost of New York Univer- | 


CXVIII (December 16, 1935), 559-60. 
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THE BEST EMPLOYMENT FOR AMERICAN 





YOUTH 


M. M. CHaMBERS 
In the Nation's Schools 


Tr best way to remove young 
people from the ranks of the unem- 
ployed is to extend the period of 
full-time school attendance. The 
U. S. Office of Education indicates 
that 5,000,000 of the 20,000,000 
persons in the United States between 
16 and 25 are neither in school nor 
employed, while the National Youth 
Administration estimates 5,500,000 
youth wholly unoccupied. 

Each state has laws providing 
for compulsory school attendance, 
ranging from the maximum age of 
18 years in five states to the mini- 
mum of 14 years in five states. An 
age of 17 is required in six states, 
16 in 31 states, 15 in one state, and 
14 years in five states. During the 
last two decades the total number 
of years of attendance required has 
gradually extended from a median 
of eight years (obtaining in 18 
states) to nine years (obtaining in 
22 states). 

The effectiveness of compulsory 
education laws is disclosed by the 
statistics of school attendance. In 
1930 the percentage of six-year-old 
children actually attending school 
varied from 26 percent in Texas to 
91 percent in Iowa; of persons 18 
to 20, from 14 percent in South 
Carolina to 34 percent in Washing- 
ton. At present only about 60 per- 
cent of all high-school-age children 
in the country are attending school. 
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In some states, such as Utah and 
California, this percentage is much 
higher, possibly even 90 percent; 
while in other states, particularly in 
the Southeast, it falls very low. In 
other words, the statistics of school 
attendance as well as the compul- 
sory education laws show that one 
small group of states now requires 
and obtains school attendance vir- 
tually through the high school 
period, while another group re- 
quires, in the main, attendance only 
through the elementary level or 
even less. 

Nearly all states permit exemp- 
tions from compulsory school at- 
tendance laws in cases where the 
child obtains a work permit. Gen- 
erally these exemptions allow him 
to leave school when he is two 
years younger than the ordinary 
maximum age of compulsory edu- 
cation, provided he has reached a 
specified minimum standard of edu- 
cational attainment. This require- 
ment is never more than comple- 
tion of the eighth grade, and several 
states only require completion of the 
seventh, sixth, or fifth grades. 

The impression that the NRA 
had abolished child labor was never 
wholly correct, because many chil- 
dren continued in domestic service 
and street trades unaffected by 
codes. Since the coercive features of 
the codes were invalidated, the code 
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provisions against child labor de- 
pend on the mere voluntary coop- 
eration of employers. 

The National Child Labor Com- 
mittee warns that child labor con- 
ditions are rapidly reverting to a 
situation as bad as existed before 
1933. In New York City 1428 
permits for full-time work were 
granted to 14- and 15-year-old 
children in September, 1935, as 
compared with only 390 during 
the same month in 1934. Similar 
reports from Indiana and North 
Carolina indicate an unmistakable 
trend. 

The committee hopes to see the 
pending amendment to the Consti- 
tution, giving Congress power to 
regulate the labor of all persons un- 
der 18, ratified in 1937. From 
1933 through 1935, 18 states rat- 
ified this amendment. 

Until Congress may enact uni- 
form national regulatory laws, the 
child labor statutes in the several 
states will continue to present a 
complicated and confusing picture, 
containing many loopholes permit- 
ting the perpetration of shocking 
abuses within the law. Let it not be 
forgotten that in one-fourth of the 
states children under 14 may be 
lawfully employed during school 
hours under certain circumstances, 
and that everywhere children of 
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tender ages continue to work in 
unregulated pursuits. 

According to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, the existing child 
labor laws need these improve- 
ments: to be more comprehensive 
as to the employments covered; to 
raise the minimum age standard 
for general employment; to raise 
the age to which regulatory pro- 
visions apply; to revise downward 
the maximum hours permitted by 
law; to increase protection of mi- 
nors against occupational hazards; 
to improve administrative machin- 
ery; to improve the coordination 
between child labor and school at- 
tendance laws. 

Because prevention of truancy 
involves investigating environmen- 
tal factors, the enforcement of com- 
pulsory attendance laws should be 
largely in the hands of visiting 
teachers, who form a liaison be- 
tween the school and the home. No 
state has made adequate provision 
for universal public education until 
it has a modern school attendance 
service, performed by highly quali- 
fied socio-educational workers, un- 
der state supervision. At present 
only six states have divisions of 
their state departments of educa- 
tion set up to give this supervision 
and to act as a clearing house for 
information on the subject. 


M. M. Chambers is a staff member of the Amer- 

ican Youth Commission and a specialist in school 

law. Reported from the Nation’s Schools, XVII 
(February, 1936), 39-40. 
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BRINGING HEALTH TO THE CHILD 





C.-E. A. WinsLow 


In Principles and Practices in School Health Education 


ALEALTH implies “whole- 


ness’’; it includes physical and men- 
tal functions. Efficiency, a sense of 
self-fulfillment, and a constructive 
social coordination are the test of 
real “wholeness.” 

Health, like every other biologi- 
cal phenomenon, is conditioned by 
three factors. 

1. Heredity —One of the most 
significant trends in modern educa- 
tion is the realization that we are 
not dealing with uniform clay, but 
with differentiated human organ- 
isms, each with its own potential- 
ities and limitations, its own open 
doors and closed passages, fixed 
more or less definitely by the limi- 
tations of the genetic composition 
of its particular germ plasm. This 
child has the muscular and nervous 
coordination of the born athlete 
and will succeed in almost any 
sport. That child can never excel 
in athletics and may suffer serious 
physical and emotional damage in 
the effort to do so. A child’s slow- 
ness in learning to read may be due 
to abnormally dominant right-eye 
vision. Whether we understand the 
phenomenon or not, the recogni- 
tion of inherent individual differ- 
ences is the basis for a sound educa- 
tional approach. 

2. Environment.—This includes 
the physical necessities of life, among 
which is an adequate diet. Realizing 
the relation between physical and 


emotional status, it may be surmised 
that many of the problems of Eur- 
ope today are related to the coming 
into power of a generation whose 
physical development as children 
was retarded by the hardships of the 
war. Boas has shown that the whole 
physical type of certain immigrant 
races changes under American en- 
vironmental conditions; and our 
own native stock has increased sub- 
stantially in stature through the 
improved dietary habits of the last 
quarter century. 

Health also demands protection 
against a host of potentially dele- 
terious environmental influences; 
communicable diseases, accidents, 
etc. Environment is of equal im- 
portance in mental and emotional 
health. It is the early years which 
are of primary importance in mold- 
ing those reactions of the brain and 
nerves which condition what we 
call personality. 

The child who feels himself 
worsted in the conflict with his en- 
vironment may surrender his indi- 
viduality and submerge himself in 
others, developing a permanent 
sense of inferiority and a fixation of 
interests on another person, which 
presents one of the most helpless 
problems with which the psychia- 
trist must deal. Another child 
under identical circumstances will 
fight back, and overcompensate, 
becoming the habitual dissenter and 
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opponent of all established author- 
ity. A third child in the same 
environment will assimilate un- 
pleasant experience so as to grow 
steadily in strength, balance, and 
power. Yet in neither instance is 
the result predetermined by the 
child’s inherent nature. A more 
favorable environment might have 
created strong and harmonious 
character in the first two cases, a 
still more unfavorable environment 
might have warped and spoiled 
even the third. 

From the standpoint of the 
teacher of health, the problem is 
even more complex than this. The 
child is not only a subtle product of 
heredity and experience. He is an 
organism living in an environment 
which, day by day and hour by 
hour, is exerting new pressures 
upon his personality with which the 
force of education must emerge as 
one additional element. The influ- 
ence of the classroom is at every 
turn neutralized or reénforced or 
modified by the influence of the 
home. Furthermore, the child and 
the family as a whole are only units 
in a larger and more complex so- 
cial milieu. The mores of the group, 
its values and its prejudices condi- 
tion and limit what we can hope to 
accomplish. 

3. The Conduct of Life.—If we 
can persuade a person to change his 
dietary habits, or to have his tonsils 
removed, or to seek an interview 
with a psychiatrist, the whole course 
of his future life may be changed. 


We can do most to bring health to 
the child in the influence we exert 
upon conduct. Therefore, it seems 
reasonable to claim not only a basic, 
but almost a unique, place for health 
teaching in the general scheme of 
education. The science of health is 
not merely one subject in the cur- 
riculum, but a fundamental spirit 
which should permeate the whole 
educational process. 

The fundamental basis cf sound 
health education must be a real 
intellectual comprehension of the 
structure and functions of the hu- 
man body, its relations to its envi- 
ronment, and the principles under- 
lying its sound development. In this 
teaching, we must keep to the truth, 
for in no field of education is there 
more definitely false teaching. Dr. 
Donald B. Armstrong has sug- 
gested that we should distinguish 
between Grade A facts, those which 
are proved beyond doubt, such as 
the dietary value of vitamins and the 
importance of smallpox and diph- 
theria immunization; and Grade 
B facts, those which we believe to 
be true from general experience 
and the consensus of opinion, such 
as much of our teaching about sleep 
and exercise and the brushing of 
teeth; and fallacies. A primary aim 
should be to develop a sense of dis- 
crimination which will make it pos- 
sible to distinguish between the true 
and false. 

Wrong emphasis may be almost 
as harmful as outright error. It is 
desirable that milk should be de- 
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rived from tuberculin-tested cows, 
but more important is that it should 
be pasteurized. 

Second, we must have emotional 
acceptance to bring health to the 
child; the conduct at which we aim 
must be desired by, not imposed 
upon, the pupil. And third, there 
must be the possibility of actually 
realizing the aims. How can the 
child learn the values of cleanliness 
if the school provides no adequate 
facilities for handwashing? Prob- 
lems of diet, sleep, good lighting 
are made impossible of solution in 
destructive home environments. 

The classroom teacher plays a 
principal role in bringing health to 
the child. From her the child gains 
basic knowledge and attitudes 
toward its application. The average 
teacher will never achieve real re- 
sults in health education except 
where there are hours set apart for 
it, until she is graded and promoted 
by her work in hygiene as in other 
subjects, and until she is trained in 
hygiene in her normal school. ‘The 
physical educator has unique op- 
portunities to promote personal hy- 
giene. The school physician and 
nurse alone can translate the gen- 
eral principles of classroom teach- 
ing into the applications conditioned 
by the constitutional limitations of 
James or Susan. 
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The parent must take an active 
and positive part in health educa- 
tion, since it functions largely in 
the home. Parent-teacher organiza- 
tions have often aided in securing 
family cooperation. The help of 
civic authorities and the support of 
informed public opinion are neces- 
sary. 

Finally, all these forces must be 
effectively coordinated to their 
common end. Too often, even 
within the school, the teacher, the 
school doctor, and the physical 
educator remain administratively 
separate, and uncorrelated, if they 
are not actually working at cross 
purposes. 

A system such as that in Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., would be of value 
elsewhere. Under the Superintend- 
ent of the Health Education Divi- 
sion the various staff specialists, 
teachers of hygiene, physicians, den- 
tists, etc., function as sources of 
information with regard to special 
techniques. Aims and methods are 
discussed by these specialists with all 
teachers. Supervision and demon- 
stration teaching are supplemented 
by regular conferences with teach- 
ers in groups, representing schools 
or grades; and special evening 
training-school courses are offered 
on various aspects of health teach- 


ing. 


Dr. Winslow is Anna M. R. Lauder Professor of 
Public Health, School of Medicine, Yale Univer- 
sity. Reported from Principles and Practices in 


School Health Education, 1935, pp. 37-52. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION IN ENGLAND— 
REORGANIZATION AND IMPLICATIONS 


Paut R. PIERCE 
In the School Review 


_{LTHOUGH there has been 
a great variety of secondary schools 
in England, ranging from the well- 
known “public” (really private) 
schools, such as Eton and Harrow, 
to small private day schools, the 
predominant type has been the 
municipal secondary school, con- 
trolled by the county council. The 
authorization of this unit in 1902 
marked the beginning of public 
secondary education in England. 
Pupils are admitted at 12 through 
a selective examination. Although 
this is a tuition school, more than 
half the pupils are excused through 
scholarships from paying all or 
part. The curriculum is general 
rather than vocational, The work 
terminates after a school-certificate 
examination at 16 for most pupils; 
a few remain until 18 to prepare 
for scholarships and honors courses 
in universities. 

The selective effects of entrance 
examinations and tuition fees have 
eliminated the possibility of a demo- 
cratic educational ladder. The pro- 
portion of children in school drops 
rapidly after 14, the upper compul- 
sory age limit. Examinations vir- 
tually prohibit expansion of the 
curriculum to meet current social 
needs. In 1911, the central school, 
a four-year unit with a somewhat 
broader curriculum and less selec- 


tive pupil body, was established. In 


1913, junior technical schools for 
children of 13 or 14 were author- 
ized. But crystallization of opinion 
among educators on reorganization 
was needed. 

Seldom, if ever, has an educa- 
tional document exercised such a 
unifying influence on a country as 
that of the Hadow Plan, submitted 
by the Consultative Committee of 
the Board of Education in 1926. 
This commitee is a statutory body 
of 21 members, appointed by the 
president of the Board of Educa- 
tion for six years; membership is 
based on ability to present views of 
representative types of schools and 
organizations. The major factor in 
obtaining public support for the re- 
port was the thoroughness displayed 
in requiring all groups, with vested 
or other interests, to submit testi- 
mony. 

The chief recommendations of 
the Hadow report were: 

1. Primary education should 
end at about II. 

2. Secondary education should 
be a “single whole” containing a 
variety of types of education, with 
the common end of providing for 
the needs of adolescents. 

3. Secondary administrative or- 
ganization should consist of: (a) 
grammar schools, of the council 
type, with a scientific and literary 
curriculum and carrying pupils to 
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16 plus; (4) modern schools, of 
the selective-central type, having a 
four-year course, from II to I5, 
with a practical trend in the last 
two years; (c) modern schools, of 
the non-selective type, for pupils 
not qualifying for the selective 
schools; and (d) senior classes, 
departments within elementary 
schools providing advanced instruc- 
tion, I1 to 14 plus, for pupils who 
cannot attend other units. 

4. Provision should be made for 
easy transfer at 12 or 13 from 
modern schools or senior classes to 
grammar schools, for pupils with 
ability to profit by literary or scien- 
tific training beyond 15. 

5. The first two years of the 
curriculum in modern schools and 
senior classes should be much the 
same as that in grammar schools, 
but simpler and more limited in 
scope. Beginning with the third 
year, the curriculum should have a 
practical, though not vocational, 
trend in conformance with local 
economic and industrial conditions. 

The modern schools, even when 
selective, and the senior classes are 
distinctly terminal courses; they 
prepare children for industrial oc- 
cupations and mean the end of reg- 
ular schogling. They are not units 
in an educational ladder; passage 
to the universities is still limited to 
pupils of the traditional council 
schoul. 

It would be difficult to visualize 
American toleration of a system of 
secondary education in which a 
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selective group of pupils attended 
high schools leading to universities, 
a slightly less selected group attend- 
ed high schools not accredited by 
universities, and the less favored 
masses of pupils attended junior 
high schools which led directly into 
industrial occupations. The _pro- 
posal of having these different types 
of secondary education in the same 
school formed no part of the Ha- 
dow scheme, although the Labor 
Party desired this, undoubtedly 
regarding it as a means of elim- 
inating class distinctions. ‘The Na- 
tional Union of ‘Teachers also 
advanced the multiple-curriculum 
school as a potentially more effec- 
tive type of organization. 

The reorganization has resulted 
in improved environment for ado- 
lescent children, better classifica- 
tion in both junior and _ senior 
departments, more vitalized cur- 
riculums, particularly in the in- 
dustrial arts, and greater ease of 
administration; also, more parents 
keep their children in school beyond 
the compulsory age. 

The American student of Eng- 
lish secondary education experi- 
ences a considerable loss of op- 
timism when he turns from the 
schools reorganized on the Hadow 
basis to the “grammar school.” 
He ceases, at this point, to deal with 
such conceptions as free universal 
schooling, differentiated curric- 
ulum, and courses suited to local 
needs and encounters entrance 
examinations, fees, free places, spe- 
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cialization, and _ school-certificate 
and higher examinations. No re- 
organization is being undertaken. 
However, English educators have 
sensed the main problems and are 
generally agreed on the initial steps. 

Pupils attending grammar 
schools are not so financially fa- 
vored as those of the public (pri- 
vate) schools and cannot remain in 
school as long. The leaving age of 
most pupils, 16, and the “thinness” 
and formality of the curriculum 
appear to give some grounds for 
Lord Percy’s characterization of 
grammar school training as “what, 
in any other country, would be 
called not a secondary-, but a mid- 
dle-school education.” Only about 
one-fourth of the grammar schools 
offer work beyond the age of 16. 

The chief problem in the educa- 
tion of pupils younger than 16 is to 
broaden and enrich the curriculum, 
but leaders are generally agreed 
that this cannot take place until the 
grip of the university-controiled 
school-certificate examination is 
broken. Pupils select subjects, and 
teachers direct study with the ex- 
amination in view to the extent 
that schools have been character- 
ized by a prominent educator as 
factories for the production of 
school-certificates. A solution com- 
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monly offered is that the examina- 
tion be no longer used for matric- 
ulation in higher institutions, and 
that a school-certificate based on 
classwork and the school’s exam- 
inations be issued at 16. It is not 
recommended, however, that such 
a certificate admit to universities; 
the theory of an educational élite 
is still deeply ingrained in the Eng- 
lish educational philosophy. 

The candidate for the university 
attempts to accomplish in the gram- 
mar school, between the ages of 16 
and 18, part of the degree work in 
his field of specialization, thus ob- 
taining a degree in three years. 
Many educators believe that gen- 
eral education is needed at this 
period not only for those who leave 
school at 18, but also as a necessary 
background for specialization for 
those who go to the universities. ‘I’o 
realize this goal, many would di- 
vorce the higher examination from 
university degree requirements and 
replace it with an examination cov- 
ering general education. 

Among English educators the 
conviction grows that secondary 
schooling to 18 plus will eventually 
be regarded as a necessity for all, 
with the opportunity to transfer 
into technical or other vocational 
training at about 16. 


Paul R. Pierce, Principal of Wells High School, 

Chicago, spent severai years in England studying 

educational and social conditions. Reported from 
the School Review, XLIV (January, | 


1936), 17-27. 












THE AMERICAN HOSTEL TRAIL 





FLorENcE CoLTon AND HELEN CoNnLEY 
In the Camping Magazine 


Dis Green and White Moun- 
tains of Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire have seen a new, different, 
and exciting kind of travel coming 
into their valleys this past summer: 
boys and girls on foot and on bi- 
cycle, using the first “loop” of 
American Youth Hostels. 

For 25 years Europe has seen and 
welcomed the wider spread of hos- 
tels that now begins in America. 
A German school teacher, Richard 
Schirrmann, saw in Altena, a 
Westphalian industrial town, the 
starved lives of the factory children 
he taught. In 1907 he determined 
that they should at least have a 
small chance for a good life; and 
opened the first youth hostel in the 
romantic old castle, Burg Altena, 
high on its hill above the city. Its 
purpose, the ideal of all hosteling, 
was to allow to boys and girls a 
safe, inexpensive way of traveling. 
The result, as last year’s report 
shows, was a great one. In 1934 
over 4000 hostels in 18 countries 
provided 7,500,000 overnights for 
traveling youth. 

America, in its beginnings, has 
had full benefit of Europe’s years 
of experience. American hostels 
came about because a boy scout 
executive, Monroe Smith, and his 
wife, Isabel Bacheler Smith, girl 
scout leader and art teacher, real- 
ized the need for just such a facil- 
ity. In the summer of 1933 they 
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took a group of boys and girls to 
Europe to travel by hostel as an 
international friendship project un- 
der the direction of Columbia Uni- 
versity. They met Richard Schirr- 
mann, studied hostels for a year, 
took another group to Europe, and 
the International Youth Hostel 
Conference commissioned them to 
start an association in the United 
States. 

Nearly all American hostels have 
been set up in the homes of enthu- 
silastic farmers and their wives who 
are willing to help the American 
Youth Hostel Association make its 
beginning by fixing up a barn loft 
for the boys, closing in a porch for 
the girls, setting up cots or bunks, 
getting out blankets, building out- 
door fireplaces, and interesting lo- 
cal organizations and service clubs. 

Each farmer and his wife who 
open their home and have a charter 
from national headquarters at 
Northfield, Massachusetts, are the 
housefather and housemother of 
their hostel, and supervise the com- 
ings and goings. 

The stopping places are pointed 
out by the Youth Hostel sign, a 
red, white, and blue triangle with 
two stars and the letters AYH. 
Back roads and trails between one 
hostel and another, usually about 
15 miles apart, are marked by 
white triangles on posts and trees. 

The hospitality of the hostel is 
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simple; it has necessities only. 
Separate bunkrooms and wash- 
rooms for boys and girls include 
use of blankets, mattresses, usually 
hay or straw, and pillows. Cooking 
rooms with stove and heavy uten- 
sils, eating and play rooms, are in 
common. 

A pass into the hostels is simply 
a knapsack and a membership card. 
Passes give the member privileges 
the world over with overnights 
costing never more than 25 cents 
with a fuel charge of not more 
than 10 cents a night. Many of the 
35 hostels stay open during the 
winter. 


HOSTEL TRAIL 


The Great Lakes region is so 
well organized that it expects its 
own loop to be set up next summer 
to keep up with New England’s 
growing network. Connecticut val- 
ley members are working hard to 
find hostels for a chain up to the 
loop. 

Over 4000 overnights have 
been registered from the 1700 
members between December 27, 
1934, when the first hostel was 
opened at Northfield, and Decem- 
ber 1, 1935; 2350 of these being 
“on the loop” from June to Octo- 
ber, and the others at the head- 
quarters hostel. 


(February, 1936), 10-12. 


[ Reported from the Camping Magazine, VIII | 
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“Way wait until children go to 
school before providing experiences 
with literature? First-grade teach- 
ers will testify that a child who 
comes from a home in which he 
has shared the delights of literature 
is noticeably different from other 
children. His vocabulary is larger 
and more discriminating and his 
vicarious contacts with people and 
places make the break from home 
to school less difficult. 

Incidental and unplanned con- 
tacts with literature often have a 


profound effect on the child. Many 


a middle-aged man and woman 
can recall with delight the rolling 
cadences of some great poem long 
before it had any meaning for him. 
A group of men recently tried to 
recall some of their earliest experi- 
ences with poetry. To some, the 
experience had come as a small 
child in a rural school listening to 
the pupils of the upper grades or to 
a teacher who took time from for- 
mal subject matter to read to chil- 
dren, but in all cases the contact 
had been made through an adult 
who loved poetry. 


Altstetter in the Peabody Journal of Education, 


From “Reading Begins at Four” by Mabel F. 


XII (May, 1935), 265-9. 
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“THE IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION” 


Wuirt Brocan 
In Education 


SUPERVISION is merely 
teaching, and the opinions that 
create the concept of what is good 
teaching will also determine the 
practices of supervision and outline 
the scope of its activities. If “good 
teaching” is based on the belief that 
the goal of education is the mastery 
of skills and subject matter, the 
completion of fixed courses, the 
achievement of arbitrary standards 
for the sake of promotion, super- 
visors should be highly trained 
technicians in specific fields. Their 
function is to check the procedures 
of teachers in terms of technical re- 
searches which have proved certain 
methods of subject-matter manipu- 
lation to be the best. 

Such a concept of good teaching 
has led to the inclusion of many 
“special subject supervisors” with 
their courses of study, techniques, 
and standards for reading, arith- 
metic, etc. They go from building 
to building, room to room, check- 
ing the status of teachers and at- 
tempting to bring that status more 
closely to the one held by the super- 
visor. In such a system, the extent 
to which the supervisor produces 
a uniformity of procedure and 
achievement measures her own 
success. 

There is another philosophy of 
education which believes that the 
organizing factor of learning is the 
learner, not courses of study or 
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grade standards. Good teaching, in 
this circumstance, is the ability to 
aid the learner in his search for 
pertinent, vital materials, essential 
to his continuous development. Ob- 
viously, the teacher becomes a 
much more important factor than 
in the previous situation. She must 
know more in many fields, have a 
better sense of values, a more thor- 
ough understanding of pupils and 
what constitutes vital learning for 
them, and she must be able and 
free to make her own judgments. 
Such a teacher is going to need 
more and better assistance from a 
supervisor who can subordinate her 
goals to those of the learners, and 
contribute her skills to the solution 
of the learners’ problems. If mod- 
ern education is to achieve its full 
growth, this type must replace the 
special subject supervisor. 

When the learner becomes the 
center of attention, the teacher be- 
comes more important. For a long 
time we have listened to “author- 
ities” give orations about the “es- 
sential and dominating figure of 
our schools, the classroom teacher,” 
just before issuing a new set of 
policies to govern those “dominat- 
ing figures.” When the teacher 
really is the “dominant” figure, 
the resources of the school will be 
at her command, whereas present 
circumstances find her resources at 
the command of the school. 
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For example, in curriculum con- 
struction the actual practice is to 
have the initiation, direction, and 
purpose of the revision entirely in 
the superintendent’s hands. He 
sells the idea to his inner circle, 
assistants, principals, and the board 
of education, and there the funda- 
mental concepts are constructed be- 
fore the inception of the study. The 
inner circle selects the subjects and 
the committees of approved teach- 
ers to do the work, and only an 
idealist would argue that the mem- 
bers are not hand-picked in terms 
of pre-determined goals. Moreover, 
the stated reason given by seven 
superintendents for including 
teachers was to insure their support 
for the programs. 

We see again the futility of 
mental treadmilling when conclu- 
sions and goals are stated before an 
intellectual task is started, instead 
of being described when the task is 
finished. So the future is reduced 
to a purposeless prolongation of the 
present. 

Now let us consider curriculum 
construction starting with the pu- 
pils instead of the superintendent, a 
hypothetical situation. As the pupil 
is the organizing factor in the 
learning process, the teacher must 
be the organizing factor in the 
teaching process. The teacher is not 
“called into” a school program for 


curriculum revision. She calls in 
the school resources, daily, to assist 
her direction of pupil learning. The 
special subject supervisor’s contri- 
bution to the improvement of in- 
struction is in terms of her actual 
teaching. She will teach the chil- 
dren directly in the more intricate 
phases of a specialty or when they 
are being introduced to a field for 
the first time, and she will help the 
teacher collect material and get the 
most value from it in these various 
specialties. 

Those who believe that class- 
rooms, not curriculum bureaus, 
should construct curricula see the 
principal as one who coordinates 
the work of the building, organizes 
the resources, produces a coopera- 
tive personnel, and is generally 
responsible for the creation of de- 
sirable learning and teaching situ- 
ations. The principal must assist 
teachers to know and use all avail- 
able resources and specialists. 

Another item in the improve- 
ment of instruction is the nature 
and quality of training received by 
prospective teachers. Those respon- 
sible for preparing teachers should 
demonstrate the practices they wish 
these teachers to acquire, so that 
they may learn by observation how 
an educational institution is oper- 
ated in harmony with an educa- 


tional philosophy. 


Whit Brogan is Assistant Professor of Education, 
Northwestern University. Reported from Educa- 
tion, LVI (February, 1936), 321-27. 
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RELIGION AND CORRELATION IN EDUCATION 


W. H. RussELL 
In the Catholic Educational Review 


: Catholic educator holds 
that the aim of education is so to 
guide the student that his develop- 
ment will be motivated by the de- 
sire to shed honor on God by his 
achievements, by his manner of 
living. Proximate, secondary ob- 
jectives also have their place in 
education; they may be many and 
varied. But since the purpose of 
life as a whole is to promote God’s 
honor, any scheme of education 
which neglects this fundamental 
goal leaves man in a quandary. 

Christ taught that service to 
one’s neighbor is service rendered 
to Himself. In the Catholic sense, 
then, education should implant in 
the student an ambition to be of 
physical, mental, or social aid to his 
fellow man. The energy of the 
individual is thus thrown outside 
of himself; he becomes other- 
centered, not self-centered. 

The point is stressed here be- 
cause the Catholic view supplies a 
perennial psychological need; it 
can be commended because of its 
mental sanity. Psychiatrists are in- 
sistent on a life-plan which concen- 
trates the energy of the individual 
on an altruistic purpose. In this 
manner the selfish instincts of man 
are counterbalanced. 

The uniqueness, the genius, of 
Catholic education lies in this ele- 
vation, this unification of all of 
life. If spiritualization of motive be 
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properly ingrained in a person, the 
world becomes a God-centered 
universe. Man is then in a position 
to achieve a synthesis, and a corre- 
lation. 

Men object to the “other- 
worldliness” of this view. Their 
resentment is often based on mis- 
understanding or a secret pride. 
Selfish purposes, worldly aims, do, 
indeed, appeal to man’s nature. 
Properly viewed, however, the 
Catholic outlook does not destroy 
anything good in man; it elevates 
whatever is noble in this life. 

A science, impartially pursued, 
should lead the scientist to eternal 
truth, for all knowledge forms one 
whole. Since the eternal Lawgiver 
has wrapped the atom in those ter- 
rific laws, the scientists should find 
reason to marvel at the wisdom 
there demonstrated. This gift of 
seeing the divine meaning of life 
might be called the Catholic con- 
tribution to American education. 

In pride of material triumph, 
man has too often sought to make 
this a man-centered world. Frank- 
ly, Catholics like the good in Amer- 
ican life; we would merely wish it 
to be spiritualized. Our objection 
to such men as Dewey is that they 
leave a personal God out of the 
picture. They would substitute a 
vague, dreamy, dreary, unstable 
naturalism. They do not “see life 
whole and see it steadily.” Catho- 
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lic education would induce men to 
capture for God that glory which 
individuals are so prone to assume 
unto themselves. 

The difficulty of implanting 
such a philosophy of life in a cur- 
riculum is patent. Who will chart 
for the student, and‘correctly inter- 
pret, his use of all that the world 
offers? No slight obstacle in the 
way of a unified outlook on life is 
the character of the American peo- 
ple and the system of education. 
Many noble teachers feel that the 
problem of moral unity in the 
United States cannot be solved by 
the public school system because it 
lacks a definite, positive philosophy 
and sanctions. 

What seems particularly discon- 
certing to one with a spiritual in- 
terpretation of life is the wide- 
spread naturalism in the schools 
and the restlessness of the drifting 
masses. ‘The educators of the coun- 
try are more confused and lacking 
in unity than are the students. 
With the nation suffering from 
perjury, graft, divorce, suicide, 
overcrowded asylums and prisons, 
knowledge without character is 
seen to be very much of a detri- 
ment. 

So far as presenting the student 
with a unified outlook on life is 
concerned, the situation is further 


complicated by departmentaliza- 
tion. At present there is a growing 
desire for what is called integra- 
tion; and some attempts have been 
made. But, generally speaking, 
there has been only a feeble effort 
to correlate what is taught in one 
department with what is put forth 
in another. Since the human mind 
is, by its very nature, unitary, stu- 
dents will correlate to a degree; 
but being unequipped with any 
solid scale of values, they will eas- 
ily acquire a distorted view of life. 
For the present the problem of 
correlation concerns the formation 
of the teacher who must be spirit- 
ually minded. He need not preach, 
for students are soon aware of the 
philosophy of their instructor. His 
outlook on life will be remembered 
longer than the facts he presents. 
Honest consistency with the Cath- 
olic philosophy of education brings 
teachers under the obligation of 
promoting the honor of God. 
Religion supplies the key to 
proper correlation in education. 
With his gift of wonder and rev- 
erence and spiritualization, the 
Catholic educator is in a position 
to offset that dull tendency of edu- 
cation today to be concerned only 
with facts and to miss the true and 
larger meaning of facts that might 
be fitted into a meaningful picture. 


Rev. W. H. Russell is a member of the Depart- 

ment of Religion of the Catholic University of 

America. Reported from the Catholic Educational 
Review, XXXIV (February, 1936), 70-79. 
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TEACHING MOTION PICTURE APPRECIATION 


Epcar DALE 
In the Harvard Teachers Record 


- year more than 100,000 
high school students under the di- 
rection of at least 1,000 different 
teachers studied motion picture 
appreciation. At least seven state 
departments of education have of- 
ficially recognized the need for 
teaching motion picture apprecia- 
tion in the schools. 

The sheer momentum this sub- 
ject has created will insure its adop- 
tion, gradually but surely, not only 
into the high schools, but also into 
teacher-training institutions. 

It would be wise to review the 
field and see what educational plan- 
ning is necessary if we are to avoid 
the pitfalls that have beset the 
teaching of like subjects. Areas of 
emotional import, like poetry, lit- 
erature, and the motion picture 
drama, require dextrous handling, 
an ability that many teachers do 
not possess. 

Our typical pressure of marks 
does not work satisfactorily in areas 
of instruction where tastes, prefer- 
ences, appreciations are the desired 
outcomes. 

Dewey has defined appreciation 
as “a warm and intimate taking 
in of experience.” Appreciation is 
experiencing. It is not reading 
about or talking appreciation. These 
things are secondary. The primary 
thing about appreciation is the 
emotional and intellectual glow 
that comes from the experience 
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itself. ‘There are appreciatory re- 
actions that come from the dis- 
cussion and explanation of experi- 
ences, but there is no substitute for 
the direct experience itself. In one 
sense, therefore, we cannot teach 
appreciation. 

But what is the relation of mo- 
tion picture appreciation to the 
broader objectives of a high school 
education? I assume that the major 
contribution that we can make to 
students is to help them develop a 
philosophy of life, an orientation 
toward the world which is adequate 
for the times in which we live. To 
attain this end we must see that 
their experiential background is a 
wide one, that they integrate it 
properly, ‘and that they evaluate 
those important experiences in 
which they engage. 

I assume that in our motion pic- 
ture appreciation work we are pri- 
marily seeing that the student 
uses constantly a philosophy which 
he is developing in his science, lit- 
erature, and various high schoo! 
experiences, a philosophy in which 
judgments concerning his role in 
this world and the important values 
of life are welded into one. 

Stated more specifically, the 
goals that we have set up in our 
work in motion picture apprecia- 
tion are these: (1) To develop an 
understanding of the influence of 
the motion picture upon the infor- 
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mation, attitudes, and conduct of 
children, youths, and adults. (2) 
To develop discrimination in the 
selection of motion picture enter- 
tainment. (3) To evaluate critic- 
ally what is seen on the screen. 
(4) To develop leadership among 
high school students in the solu- 
tion of our motion picture prob- 
lems. 

Here are two problems that 
teachers must think about: What 
are the premises, articulate and in- 
articulate, that are present in the 
motion pictures I see? Am I un- 
consciously accepting premises that 
are really inimical to my own phi- 
losophy? 

There are several premises that 
occur so frequently in motion pic- 
tures that they measurably influ- 
ence those who view them. 

First is the overemphasis on 
chance, the fortuitous in human 
events. This is reflected especially 
in the treatment of romance. Note, 
too, the common emphasis on the 
theme of the poor boy versus the 
rich girl or vice versa. Sometimes 
the fortuitous may be a mystical, 
providential occurrence, an illog- 
ical deus ex machina which solves 


the problems of the principals in 
the picture. 

Second is the white man ego 
complex. The treatment of the 
Negro in the motion pictures is 
especially open to criticism. A third 
premise is that, to use a phrase of 
Veblen’s, “Labor is indecorous.” 
Fourth is that the motion picture 
pays more attention to the social 
register than it does to the social 
scene. And fifth, the motion pic- 
ture is based on the premise of ac- 
ceptance of the status quo. 

The fundamental question, 
which we must face in formulating 
and clarifying our own position 
about the function of the screen, is: 
Shall we face reality or avoid it 
through escape religion, escape lit- 
erature, escape movies? Is good 
literature a sedative or a stimulant 
—something that puts you to sleep 
at night or something that keeps 
you awake? Is art a mental mon- 
astery in which we can avoid the 
rigors of an unkind world? Shall 
we think realistically about war, 
poverty, marriage, sex, or shall we 
dull our senses with futile fanta- 
sies? Shall we have escape or in- 
sight? 


Dr. Dale is head of the curriculum division in the 

Bureau of Educational Research of Ohio State 

University. Reported from the Harvard Teachers 
Record, VI (February, 1936), 23-28. 
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ott is estimated that the “reading public” consists of not 
more than 50 million people out of nearly twice that many old 
enough to have graduated from the elementary school.—Re- 


search Bulletin of the N.E.A. 








VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR LIVING 


RaLpu Borsop1 
In Occupations 


a! N economic system based upon 
industrial production can function 
only through the division and sub- 
division of labor. The more elabo- 
rate the system, the more dependent 
it becomes on the division of labor 
into highly specialized occupations. 
With such a system, all products 
tend to uniformity; all processes 
and machinery are standardized; 
all work is specialized. And each 
worker tends to become a specialist. 
In order that the system may func- 
tion successfully, it is obvious that it 
must be at all times adequately sup- 
plied with specialized workers. 

Vocational education tended, 
therefore, to become first of all ed- 
ucation in how to earn money, and 
to furnish a sharp contrast, with its 
“practical” training, to the cultural 
and non-economic training of aca- 
demic education. 

Unfortunately the industrial or- 
der is not a static one. If it were, 
the problem of training people for 
their vocations and the problem of 
adjusting them to their occupations 
would be relatively simple. 

The nation not so long ago fur- 
nished employment to a great army 
of wheelwrights, blacksmiths, 
saddlers, liverymen, veterinarians. 
When the automobile came in, 
these workers were not only un- 
employed —their educations, their 
skills, their experiences were ren- 
dered valueless. 
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Change (or progress, if you pre- 
fer that term) thus creates a prob- 
lem in retraining and readjusting 
people—a much more difficult task 
today, when nearly everybody is 
trained to operate a narrowly spe- 
cialized machine, than it used to be 
in the pre-industrialized past when 
a high degree of versatility was es- 
sential to survive. 

That American education has 
recognized the importance of this 
problem, and that those interested 
in vocational education and guid- 
ance have boldly faced the diffi- 
culties of occupational training by 
developing methods adequate to its 
magnitude, is all to the good. But 
it is not enough. Unless society is to 
be permitted to shake itself to pieces 
—emotionally as well as economi- 
cally—by an ever-growing depend- 
ence on industrialism, educators 
must not permit vocational educa- 
tion to be confined to job-securing, 
money-making subjects. 

In pre-industrial societies, the 
task of choosing among the various 
occupations was made easy by the 
fact that everybody in the commu- 
nity, including each youth making 
a vocational selection, was familiar 
with nearly all the existing trades, 
crafts, and professions. It was the 
custom to stay with the occupation 
which had been inherited or which 
had been selected because of some 
interest or aptitude. 
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Today, the selection once made, 
no such stable conditions, either 
social or economic, support the se- 
lection. On the contrary, to change 
occupations from time to time seems 
more natural than not to change. 

Thus, to the vast numbers who 
need re-education from time to 
time because of the fickleness of 
industry must be added the armies 
needing re-education because of the 
fickleness of their own wills and 
inclinations. 

So far, we have assumed that the 
identity of occupational and money- 
making employment was absolute. 
But in the actual world of today, 
no such identity exists. Enormous 
numbers of people still support 
themselves in whole or in part by 
work for which they receive no 
money — by producing things and 
services which they need or desire 
for their own use and for the use of 
their own families. 

“One of the greatest population 
movements of centuries is taking 
place in America today,” says a bul- 
letin of the New York State College 
of Agriculture. “City people are 
moving to the country at the rate 
of over two million per year. The 
interesting thing about this new 
‘back-to-the-land’ movement is that 
most of these people are not locat- 
ing on large farms; they are be- 
coming part-time farmers or rural 
residents. That is, they are living in 
the country and going back and 
forth to their jobs in the city.” 
These people support themselves, so 


to speak, by two occupations—one, 
a money-making occupation, and 
the other a varied, productive occu- 
pation in which they produce for 
their own use. 

This is a fact which, it seems to 
me, we should not ignore, partly be- 
cause my studies indicate that even 
in industrialized America nearly 40 
percent of all the wealth produced 
each year is still produced for use 
and consumption at home and only 
60 percent produced in industry by 
those engaged in “gainful occupa- 
tions,” but mainly because what I 
like to call domestic production fur- 
nishes the only natural alternative 
to the insecurities and instabilities 
of employment and money-making 
in our industrialized society. 

The greater the danger that my 
job or my profession may disappear, 
the more important it becomes that 
I should have some secure alter- 
native method of producing what 
those dependent on me need in 
order to live. 

If the cultivation of the good life 
is more important than the progress 
of industry, then the education of 
people to support themselves re- 
gardless of what happens to their 
money-making jobs is_ essential. 
This kind of education I have called 
education for living, in contrast 
with education for money-making. 

The training of the men and 
women of America who are either 
already in part supporting them- 
selves by home production, and of 
the millions who would like to do 
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so, constitutes in my opinion a great 
opportunity and a great challenge 
to occupational education. 

Teaching people to live in homes 
which they themselves care for; to 
live in the country, amid growing 
things, on land which they can cul- 
tivate for themselves; to bake and 
preserve; to sew and knit; to spin 
and weave; to work in clay and 
leather and wood and iron and 
copper, and to produce in these 
crafts things for their own use and 
enjoyment; above all, to sing and 
dance, to compose and recite, to 
read and converse so that they may 
amuse and entertain themselves — 
these seem to me the cardinal fea- 
tures of education for living. 

Every one of these subjects is 
being taught—for money-making 
purposes, however—in our schools 
today. Why shouldn’t we seriously 
undertake to teach the millions of 
part-time farmers and the millions 
of backyard gardeners and poultry 
keepers how to obtain the maximum 
return, both in quality and in quan- 
tity, from their work? 

Why shouldn’t people be able to 
go to schools where they can learn 
how to design homes for them- 
selves, to install running water, to 


take care of modern electrical ap- 
pliances? 

Why shouldn’t knowledge of 
spinning, dyeing, weaving, design- 
ing, and sewing be made available 
to those who could use it to produce 
honest, beautiful fabrics and gar- 
ments for their own use? 

Finally, why shouldn’t we ap- 
proach the study of singing and 
music, of drama and dancing, as 
arts to be practiced for their own 
sake and for the entertainment 
which would be afforded to people 
in our own homes, instead of al- 
most exclusively as something to be 
learned for gainful purposes or as 
something to be enjoyed as specta- 
tors of professional entertainers? 

The more people are led to play 
spontaneously; the more they are 
taught how to cook and sew and 
garden effectively ; the more they 
are helped in their: practical prob- 
lems; the more aid they are given 
in solving the problem of applyi ing 
new methods and new machines to 
the old arts and handicrafts — the 
less dependent will they be on their 
money-making jobs, and the less 
will they surrender themselves as 
hostages to the fortunes of an un- 
stable industrial order. 


author of several books, including Flight from the 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY FOR CHILDREN 


WaLTER Barnes 
In the Elementary English Review 


| ane are the two elements 
which enter into good poetry for 
children: poetic merit and chil- 
dren’s interests. I would guess — 
making a most hazardous leap out 
into the unknown — that the for- 
mer is tenfold or a hundredfold 
more important than the latter. For 
almost anyone can become an au- 
thority, or at least an author in the 
field of children’s reading interests. 
But one has to be a poet to be a 
children’s poet, and one should be 
a potential poet if he is to be a per- 
cipient and trustworthy judge of 
children’s poetry —and that is no 
simple matter. 

But how to determine with cer- 
tainty which are the genuine poets? 
I apply first the test of intuition. If, 
to use the old saw, I have a “‘feel- 
ing in my bones” that the author 
of a book of poems is a poet, then a 
poet he is. Surely it is not mere 
mysticism to say that a true poem 
makes a strong and immediate 
physical impact upon a sensitive 
reader: it stirs bodily response, cir- 
culatory, respiratory, glandular, 
visceral; it “hits you where you 
live.” 

I am not able to determine to 
my own satisfaction what it is in 
poetry, in some poetry, that affects 
me in this manner. Perhaps it is in 
part the rhythm; perhaps the com- 
bination of sounds, necessitating 
certain muscular movements which 


in turn set up certain emotional 
states. No doubt it is due in part to 
the highly sensuous nature of po- 
etry, to its vivid images: its use of 
colors and odors, its suggestions of 
sounds, of warmth and cold, and 
above all of muscular movements. 

Whatever may be the explana- 
tion, the first evidence of poetry is 
its assault upon us. First, the im- 
pact. And second, the import. I 
love the statement made with such 
aplomb by a small girl: “The rea- 
son I like poetry is because it al- 
ways goes somewhere and means 
something,” which might be 
matched by Alice’s remark after 
she had read “Jabberwocky”: 
“Somehow it seems to fill my head 
with ideas, only I don’t know 
exactly what they are.” 

The substance of a good poem is 
the realistic sensory material of life. 
It is roted in the concrete, or to 
employ a more modern figure, it 
takes off from a solid, substantial 
runway. But excellent poems do 
not remain confined to the literal. 
Poetry has overtones, irradiations, 
emanations, nimbuses, auras. 

But, I hasten to say, import does 
not mean moral. Nor does it sig- 
nify a clear-cut, expository state- 
ment of meaning. It shies away 
from explanations and paraphrases, 
which is one reason that school 
teachers, accustomed to “making 
things clear,” are so frequently in- 
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ept when trafficking with poetry. 

It is our insatiable lust for clari- 
fying and explaining, for “un- 
screwing the inscrutable” that alien- 
ates poets and unspoiled children 
and sensitive readers. The fact is, 
that the most exquisite poetry can- 
not be resolved into meanings, does 
not eventuate in statements which 
the intellect can bandy about. 

The finest poetry has import. 
The literal, the concrete, no mat- 
ter how faithfully recorded and 
delicately presented, never attains 
the utmost possibilities of poetry, 
unless it beguiles us, by means so 
unobtrusive and ingenuous that we 
are hardly aware of them, into a 
feeling of our mystic fellowship 
with all life. This is not too high a 
reach for children’s poetry, for a 
child’s reach, too, must exceed his 
grasp. 

Poetry has a technique, a style, 
a manner. This is, in part, a mat- 
ter of convention. We may reason- 
ably expect it to have distinguished 
diction. Negatively, this means 
avoidance of the stereotyped as well 
as of the merely pretty-pretty, the 
affectedly “literary.” More posi- 
tively, it means that, characterist- 
ically, good poetry employs words 
of vigor and warmth, of rich con- 
notations and human experiences, 
that it stretches occasionally the 
boundaries of word-meanings. 

Moreover, if poetry is to “act 
like poetry,” it must possess—or be 
possessed by —a rhythm which is 
not only competent in technique 
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but assonant with the spirit and 
feeling-tone of the poem. No doubt 
the lyricism of children’s poetry is 
prevailingly gayer and brighter 
than that of correspondingly good 
poetry for adults. 

Perhaps the shortest approach to 
the problem of the appeal to chil- 
dren is the statement that poetry 
for children should present, should 
raise into significance, and should 
interpret the experiences of chil- 
dren. This principle enables us to 
eliminate at once all that poetry 
about children and childhood writ- 
ten from the retrospective view- 
point of adults. It enables us to 
eliminate the poetry which repre- 
sents children whimsically, archly, 
naively; all that “darling,” “cun- 
ning” verse—remembering that 
children aren’t cute to one another. 
It enables us to eliminate too, 
though here we are on less certain 
ground, the philosophical and psy- 
chological, attempts to solve the 
mysteries of life, death, and im- 
mortality, the baffling frustrations, 
ironies, and tragedies of existence, 
love between the sexes— much 
glorious poetry which is manifestly 
beyond the horizons of children. 
It is not that they cannot under- 
stand the words and be brought to 
comprehend the thought; it is that 
they have not enough personal, 
sensory, experiential maturity to 
be quickened and energized by 
poetry of this kind. 

And, now, judging by much of 
the poetry being written for chil- 
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dren, we are going to the other ex- 
treme. We are regarding children 
as “kids,” “tiny tots,” “little folks,” 
and are trying to nourish them on 
poetry which is inane and babyish, 
stultifying and aridly “realistic,” 
which is soft and mealy-mouthed 
and “easy” — save the mark! 

Children’s poetry must, to be 
sure, deal with children’s experi- 
ences, those which they have had 
or can image themselves as hav- 
ing. But it must make those ex- 
periences significant and memor- 
able, and it must be shot through 
with beauty, translucence, nobility 
of feeling, challenges to the high 
emprise of the spirit. 

But of course we shall never 


have much great poetry, for chil- 
dren or for adults; and if we had 
it, we would often not measure up 
to it. Much poetry made for chil- 
dren and liked by them will be 
below this lofty level, and doubt- 
less it should be. Certainly a deal 
of nonsense, and humorous verse, 
some of it most delightful, is of a 
lower, or at least a different order, 
with qualities and values of its 
own; and certainly the child’s po- 
etical education should include a 
goodly share of hearty entertain- 
ment. Let us run the gamut of all 
children’s experiences and moods, 
and enrich childhood with all the 
varying pleasures and delights 
which poetry can induce. 


Walter Barnes is Professor of Education, School 
of Education, New York University. Reported 
from the Elementary English Review, X/II 
(January, 1936), 3-9. 
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Mrmpers of some professions discharge their debts in- 
curred while attending college better than persons in other 
professions, it is reported by the Harmon Foundation. Teachers 
and engineers have the best records with the latter paying 
promptly and the former being more seasonal in their repay- 
ments, Teachers are usually the ones who make advance pay- 


ments on their loans. 
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TEACHERS AND SOCIAL PLANNING 





ELMER H. Wi tps 


In the West Virginia School Journal 


Most teachers of today con- 
sider the ultimate aim of education 
as social rather than individual. 
Few believe that the school’s pur- 
pose is to prepare the individual 
merely for the attainment of his 
own security, welfare, happiness, 
or power. Few hold to the idea 
that education is to help the indi- 
vidual prepare himself to play a 
lone and effective hand in a world 
of competitive struggle. In a mod- 
ern conception of education, the 
ultimate goal is almost universal- 
ly accepted as social. 

But in the interpretation of this 
ultimate goal, there is considerable 
confusion and wide variation of 
opinion. In setting up social ob- 
jectives for our teaching endeavors, 
we are faced with four possible 
alternatives: 

1. The school could prepare for 
the status quo, for social life and 
institutions as they now exist. This 
alternative has been adopted again 
and again in the history of civiliza- 
tion and, as a goal of education, is 
not difficult of attainment. But 
such a procedure will never solve 
the problems of a changing society. 
In these days no one would be so 
foolish as to contend that social in- 
stitutions are static. The school can 
never be satisfied with preparing 
the child for assured immediate 
needs. His future needs under new 
conditions must also be considered. 
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2. The school could attempt to 
anticipate and prepare for the 
changing social conditions that 
come about through a natural drift 
among the paths of least resistance. 
To chart such a drift would be 
difficult; it would take wise men 
indeed to anticipate the needs of 
the future if present tendencies 
were allowed to run their wild and 
blind course. Furthermore, we do 
not believe it is necessary to let 
things drift. Social control is sure- 
ly possible. 

3. The school could accept the 
vision of a new social order in all 
its details and mold the pupils for 
this treconceived society 
through propaganda, help bring 
about this preconceived society. 
The above alternative is probably 
much more possible of achieve- 


and, 


ment. The school undoubtedly 
could change society through 
changing the individuals who 


make up society. But who is wise 
enough and who is courageous 
enough to decide arbitrarily in 
advance the exact nature of the 
Utopia to be thus attained? The 
Soviet system of Russia, the Fascist 
system of Italy, the Nazi system of 
Germany, all are directed toward 
a preconceived Utopian social order, 
and plenty there are who would 
condemn them vigorously and bit- 
terly. Each of these governments is 
educating its children for and into 
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a preconceived social structure. 
Are the teachers of the United 
States to do likewise? 

4. The school could prepare 
thinking individuals to play an 
intelligent part in a cooperative so- 
cial planning toward an ever-im- 
proving social order, only dimly 
conceived in its vague outline by 
far-seeing prophets. This fourth 
alternative seems by far the best to 
follow. Teachers can play a tre- 
mendously valuable part in telic 
society, purposively self-directing 
itself forward and onward to a 
better social order, even though 
the exact nature of the ultimate 
achievement is only dimly per- 
ceived. There are a few strong, 
thoughtful leaders who can en- 
visage needed steps in the direc- 
tion of an improved society and if 
our teachers can only produce 
thoughtful citizens ready to evalu- 
ate, accept, and put into operation 
these improvements, as well as 
develop additional leaders for the 
future, then there will be some 
hope for democracy. 

Teachers must accept the re- 
sponsibility of building up intelli- 
gent and willing participants in 
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the work of social reconstruction 
needed to lift society from its pres- 
ent chaotic conditions. They must, 
beyond everything else, teach pu- 
pils ald the facts rather than a parti- 
san selection of facts and teach 
them how to think rather than 
what to think. 

Teachers must sensitize their 
pupils to the fact of international 
interdependence and the need for 
international cooperation in the 
world situation. Teachers must fit 
their pupils for an intelligent plan- 
ning together of a universal social 
order in which life for all may be 
stable and satisfying. Some of our 
problems may never be solved but 
most are likely of solution if at- 
tacked by men and women who 
have been trained to do honest and 
intelligent thinking and who have 
been taught to believe in the great- 
est good for all. 

Social planning will be difficult 
for those whose minds have been 
steeped in competitive ideals in- 
stead of those of cooperation. Com- 
petitive ideals will stand in the way 
of universal cooperative planning 
even though we develop an intelli- 
gent and altruistic humanity. 


Elmer H. Wilds is Professor of Education at 
Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. Reported from the West Virginia 
School Journal, LXIV (February, 1936), 11-12. 
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ht is only the ignorant who despise education. Publius 


Syrus, 42 B.c. 








PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING MEXICAN 





EDUCATION 


MANUEL R. Paxacios 
In Progressive Education 


— rst, Mexican education 
recognizes the historical roéle which 
public opinion has played in the 
mass thinking, feeling, and action 
of peoples. In capitalistic society, 
public opinion is largely formed and 
controlled by the owning class. Be- 
cause of this, from the days of the 
pre-Cortesian civilizations until our 
own time, the owning class in Mex- 
ico was able to maintain its domina- 
tion over the great majority of the 
underprivileged, imposing its cri- 
teria and perpetuating its control 
through education. 

The formation of opinion is per- 
fectly normal in collective life. 
Considered broadly, the home, the 
school, books, the theater, the cin- 
ema, the newspaper, and all forms 
of material and intellectual expres- 
sion contribute to it in the individ- 
ual. The school functions in sup- 
porting or attacking the content of 
any thesis or doctrine. So far as the 
teacher is concerned, there is none 
worthy of the name who does not 
want to implant his ideals in his 
students. Were this not so, he 
would be guilty of treason to him- 
self and his educative work would 
be sterile. The educator believes, 
inspires, and transforms — if he is 
fitted for his vocation and loves his 
ideal. 

Second, because of the social 
conditions of industrial workers and 
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farmers before the revolution, as 
well as the opposition of a deter- 
mined conservative group opposed 
to reforms, the outlines for the 
Mexican system of education have 
been incorporated into the federal 
Constitution. Private education is 
not proscribed; consequently edu- 
cation in Mexico cannot be consid- 
ered as a State monopoly. But pri- 
vate schools — like those which are 
publicly supported — must follow 
pedagogical norms and the objec- 
tive of education which seeks to 
raise the status of the worker. 
The government supervises the 
schools—both public and private— 
because of the social needs of the 
nation. The low standard of living 
of our wage-earners, the ethnic 
differences in groups of our people 
who live under conditions which 
are unfit for a civilized nation and 
who have been the victims of ex- 
ploitation, as well as the subversive 
campaigns carried on by the reac- 
tionary group against the high ideals 
of the Revolution have all contrib- 
uted to our calm but radical proce- 
dures in which the State assumes 
the technical and ideological direc- 
tion of elementary, secondary, and 
normal education. 
Third: Nowhere are the rights 
of man actually absolute and in- 
violable, as the nascent bourgeoisie 


of 1789 believed them to be. Even 




















PRINCIPLES OF MEXICAN EDUCATION 
education is not excluded from this of the school are not easily recon- 
charge. In Mexico, they are limited ciled with so-called “academic 
in the interest of collectivity. By freedom.” 
providing free and universal educa- The chief interest of the Mexi- 

» as tion, the broadened power of the can government in the unification 
ter- public presents the greatest possibil- of the schools is in the firm estab- 
sed ity for satisfying the needs of the lishment of its modern ideology. 
the people. This accounts for the attitude of 
ave Fourth: Educators are aware our educators who are engaged in 
ral that there is a strong pedagogical making educational reform a real- 
Is tendency toward the unification of _ ity, definitely identified with prole- 
lu- education on the various levels. tarian interests. In the class strug- 
id- The United School from kinder- gle both sides have desired to use 
ri- garten to the high school, with its the school for their own social ends 
re philosophy and methods articulated —the capitalistic class for the con- 
yw with collective life, is a social neces- tinuance of the authority of the 
c- sity for Mexico. And, as the sociol- favored few; the workers, in the 
to ogist, Lemonnyer, says, the reforms __ interest of the common good. 
ae Dr. Manuel R. Palacios is Chief of the Depart- 
= ment of Socialistic Orientation in the Mexican 
e Ministry of Education. Reported from Progressive 
g Education, XIII (February, 1936), 81-82. 
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‘ “WHATEVER other generations felt—or still feel—about 
7 the use of cosmetics by young girls, the fact remains, they do 
use them. On a recent questionnaire sent to 400 ninth-grade 
girls in the state of Washington, only two reported that they 
used no cosmetics; 86 percent used face powder; 74.5 percent, 
lipstick; 71.5 percent, creams; 69.5 percent, lotions; 65.5 per- 
cent, rouge; and 21.8 percent, eyelash paint. 

For study in consumer purchasing, cosmetics offer several 
advantages: most girls select their own, there are many com- 
peting kinds; the sales methods often illustrate significant 
points; the range of selling prices and the relation of price to 
cost of ingredients are often striking; and just now cosmetics 
lead to the subject of legislation for consumer protection.— 
Journal of Home Economics. 
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WHAT THE TEACHER CAN ACCOMPLISH IN 





EDUCATING FOR FAMILY LIFE 


MILDRED THuROwW TaTE 


In the Journal of Home Economics 


Jue teacher who is attempting 
to educate students for social family 
living has at least three obligations 
to meet, whether she is working at 
the college, high school, or gram- 
mar school level. 

1. She must help the student to 
gain a positive attitude toward fam- 
ily life with standards for judging 
its basic strengths and weaknesses 
and an appreciation of what it has 
to contribute to the individual and 
to society. To develop this attitude 
a student must understand that the 
family is the product of the culture 
in which it functions, that the type 
of family pattern varies with dif- 
ferent cultural conditions and is 
therefore subject to experimenta- 
tion. He must realize that his own 
family experience is individual and 
cannot be used as a standard; that 
its pattern of relationships may be 
quite different from that of other 
families without being either in- 
ferior or superior to them; that the 
family must be judged on what is 
happening to the personalities of its 
members and how adequately it is 
functioning in society. 

If the teacher does not have this 
basis for evaluation, she may be di- 
verted to the nonessentials and thus 
hinder students in establishing good 
relations with their families—as did 
a city-bred teacher when she told 
her country pupils that linen tea- 
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towels should be the aim of every 
home and that any home without 
such standards was not operating 
on a plane conducive to successful 
family life! 

2. The teacher must help the 
student to a better understanding 
of himself as a functioning member 
of a family and as an evolving per- 
sonality. This education should help 
the student to see that the family 
makes demands on the individual, 
that these demands increase with 
maturity, but that the family has 
much to offer in return. Here the 
foundations of his moral, religious, 
and ethical standards have begun 
and developed, and here is the cen- 
ter of the relationships between 
children and parents and brothers 
and sisters which endure through- 
out life. No matter what the stu- 
dent’s age, he has certain attitudes, 
expectations, and past experiences 
associated with family life which 
have a profound influence on the 
degree of satisfaction he gets from 
it. He should be helped in analyz- 
ing and evaluating these attitudes, 
experiences, and expectations. Case 
study material, excerpts from his- 
tory, or nonidentifiable family ex- 
periences of students may be used 
for discussions. 

One college girl in her life his 
tory records that she has been 
reared in a happy home and wishes 
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to build her family life on the same 
pattern, profiting, however, by a 
few of her parents’ mistakes. She 
wants to try to understand her 
children’s problems in sex, morals, 
and religion without her mother’s 
prejudices. Discussions of such ma- 
terials should help the student to 
determine which of his experiences 
are most important and what ex- 
pectations he should seek to realize 
in family life. He should realize, 
however, that the environment in 
which he functions will change, and 
that his goals and attitudes will 
probably also change. 

3. The teacher must help the 
student to determine acceptable 
techniques in family living, and, if 
possible, give him practice in meth- 
ods of behaving which will make 
him a more satisfactory family 
member. 

A teen-age student may come 
from a home in which the parents 
do not see his need for increasing 
freedom in making decisions for 
himself. The young person can be 
helped to realize why the situation 
is as it is; that since his parents 
have been in the habit of making 
decisions for him and have un- 


doubtedly enjoyed doing so, they 
cannot be expected to change at 
once or without effort. He must 
further realize that anyone who 
has not made decisions for himself 
may make grave mistakes at first; 
that he must start out gradually, 
seeking help from his parents or 
other adults. If the parents can 
also be helped to see his side of the 
case, the problem will undoubtedly 
cause less strain in family life. 

After discussions of this type of 
problem, students have remarked 
that though they formerly criticized 
their parents for some procedures 
or failures, as, for example, not 
giving them sex training in the 
home, they now had a better in- 
sight and appreciated why their 
parents had failed in this respect. 

The teacher’s part in these mat- 
ters is to acquaint the student with 
the basic facts relating to the prob- 
lem under consideration, to help 
him attack the problem objectively, 
not to solve it for him. By taking an 
inventory of her procedures and 
practices, she may evaluate her help 
in making students function more 
adequately and at an ever-maturing 
level. 


Mildred Thurow Tate is a member of the staff 
of the Advisory Service for College Women at 
the Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit. Reported from 
| the Journal of Home Economcis, XXVIII 
(February, 1936), 73-78. 
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IS EDUCATIONAL RELIEF BEING WASTED? 


Leroy N. VERNON 
In the Christian Century 


m A America, as Sinclair Lewis 
warns, headed for some form of 
dictatorship? Or can we maintain 
the American ideal of an enlight- 
ened and free electorate? While 
many seem ready to shrug their 
shoulders and give up hope, there 
are more who continue to believe 
in the possibility of decent govern- 
ment by a free people. 

Education stands as the last 
foundation upon which to build 
any reliable faith in the success of 
democratic government. Because 
this fact was realized to some ex- 
tent at Washington, education has 
been one channel through which 
emergency funds have been spent. 

If, as many of us believe, this 
crisis is here to stay, it becomes all 
the more imperative to ask ourselves 
what is the value of the programs 
now in force, and how they may 
be made more worthwhile. 

The CCC has aroused some of 
the most venomous criticism of any 
of the new deal measures, but it is 
also true that it has commanded a 
great deal more approval and re- 
spect than has been expressed. As 
operated at present, it reaches young 
men at an age when they are singu- 
larly hard to place in other existing 
institutions; it offers some concrete 
return to society at a time when 
young people need to believe that 
they have some social value; and 
finally, it places them in a situation 
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where they have reasonable free- 
dom combined with a disciplinary 
control seldom surpassed in non- 
military situations. 

The EEP (emergency educa- 
tional program) has attracted rela- 
tively little attention, presumably 
because the time for criticizing the 
new deal is only just arriving. It 
had its inception in the discovery 
that adult education is vitally neces- 
sary and that our failure to provide 
it might very well end the nation in 
a fascist dictatorship. But from that 
worthy beginning its course has 
been beset with many difficulties 
and lost opportunities. 

Much of the trouble has arisen 
through failure to provide adequate 
supervisory and administrative fa- 
cilities. In Chicago the program 
began by offering the city schools 
$60,000 a month for this work 
nearly two years ago, the whole 
amount to be spent on teachers’ 
salaries. Beyond a few general lim- 
itations, the federal government 
exercised no effectual control over 
how the money was spent. The 
Chicago school board made no pro- 
vision to open their buildings to 
classes, and no appropriation to 
cover the administration which was 
their responsibility. 

What effect is this having on the 
prospects for adult education? In 
the first place, it is so destroying the 
chances of spontaneous public re- 
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sponse that it will take years of solid 
service to overcome the effects. A 
widespread public has been urged 
to attend classes one week only to 
have them suspended the next; it 
has been shown that education is of 
so little consequence that no one 
cares if it is suspended without 
warning and the teachers left to 
live by whatever means they can 
contrive. Even when the system is 
in working order they are presented 
with the spectacle of teachers hold- 
ing classes in corners of American 
Legion halls and church basements 
at an average wage of $70 a month. 
If they are allowed to believe that 
this is what we think is the place of 
adult education, how can we ex- 
pect any great popular support for 
adult education when more serious 
efforts are made to establish it? 
The third effort to spend emer- 
gency funds on education has been 
by grants to colleges and universi- 
ties for scholarships to needy stu- 
dents. Perhaps because the work 
was carried out through established 
institutions, and so involved a mini- 
mum of organization and planning, 
the effects of this system have been 
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salutary and free from abuse to an 
unusual degree. 

From a brief survey of these 
three new deal experiments certain 
generalizations stand out clearly: 
(1) The educational values in- 
volved are too precious to be en- 
trusted to emergency administra- 
tion. (2) Since education in the 
true sense always originates in the 
desires of the people to be educated, 
positive harm is done by ill-con- 
sidered and unsuccessful attempts. 
(3) Educational leadership should 
be mobilized for these experiments. 
The values involved are important 
enough to justify a larger invest- 
ment for supervision and planning. 
(4) Since educational leadership is 
to be found in established institu- 
tions, the job should be entrusted 
as far as possible to the organized 
forces of education. If they do 
not cover the need, the new de- 
partments created should work in 
closest coordination with existing 
agencies. Ultimately these problems 
lead us to the need for a federal de- 
partment of education. Now is the 
time to initiate that much-needed 
reform. 


Leroy N. Vernon is Director of Personnel for 
Educational Projects under the Works Progress 
Administration, Chicago. Reported from the Chris- 
tian Century, LI] (November 27, 1935), 1520-1. 
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=4MONG schools who are members of the North Central 
Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges the average ex- 
penditure per pupil for library books and periodicals for 1934- 
35 was only $.55. In 1931--32 the amount spent per pupil was 
$1.03.—North Central Association Quarterly, 
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WHAT SHOULD BE DONE ABOUT READING 





IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS? 


Carot Hovious 
In the California Journal of Secondary Education 


—7or some years now, teachers 
have been discovering, with alarm- 
ing regularity and saddening con- 
clusiveness, that students cannot 
read the books the high school puts 
into their hands. So, must the high 
- school assume the burden of teach- 
ing reading? The answer is an un- 
equivocal “Yes.” 

Retarded youngsters from the 
elementary grades who come into 
high school with inadequate read- 
ing ability must be given training in 
remedial reading. In addition, how- 
ever, the high school must also pro- 
vide training that will bring con- 
tinued growth to the normal child, 
who makes, either painfully or not 
at all, the transition from the easy, 
supervised reading of his salad days 
to the difficult, extensive, unsuper- 
vised reading of the high school. 

Furthermore, reading is a com- 
plicated process, involving innumer- 
able skills, some relatively simple, 
some infinitely complicated. For 
example, teaching the child how to 
reason as he reads and to master the 
countless other reading processes 
calling for an adult or semi-adult 
mind must clearly be deferred until 
the child reaches high school or 
even college. 

How much even our best stu- 
dents need training in how to read 
is evidenced by the fact that many 
universities find it necessary to place 
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incoming collegians in special read- 
ing classes. 

In some ways, the continued 
growth of normal children is more 
important than the remedial train- 
ing of the handicapped. The prob- 
lem of democracy and leadership 
has again and again confronted the 
schools. Clearly our first duty to 
talented children is to teach them 
to read well. 

In high schools where special 
reading classes are not feasible, 
reading may be taught as a part of 
the English course, replacing some 
of the standard literature. Where 
neither special classes nor English 
classes can be used for the teaching 
of reading, individual teachers can 
do a great deal. I know a chemistry 
teacher, for example, who is taking 
six weeks at the beginning of the 
semester to teach children how to 
read chemistry texts. He feels that 
the time lost from chemistry is 
amply compensated for by the im- 
proved work of the class. 

The first problem in teaching 
reading in the high school is the 
selection of the skills that are to be 
taught. The list will include such 
skills as: (1) reading for main 
ideas, (2) reading for details, (3) 
reading for important words (those 
that carry the meaning ), (4) phras- 
ing effectively, (5) handling new 
words intelligently, (6) associating 
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past experience and information 
with present reading, (7) visualiz- 
ing —that is, making mental pic- 
tures, (8) adjusting speed rate to 
reading, (9) acquiring speed, (10) 
learning when to “skim” and when 
to read carefully, (11) perceiving 
an author’s plan or outline, (12) 
drawing conclusions, (13) inter- 
preting figures of speech, (14) us- 
ing such reference aids as an index 
or table of contents, and (15) in- 
terpreting graphs, diagrams, and 
charts. 

The next problem is to find the 
materials with which to teach these 
skills. First, the material should 
meet the child where he is. It should 
be simple enough not to discourage 
him, yet difficult enough to chal- 
lenge him. Second, it should lie 
within his interests. 

With skills and materials in 
hand, the next problem is one of 
method. A new skill should be ap- 
proached, if possible, by way of 
what the child already knows. We 
want him to read for main ideas? 


Then let him write newspaper 
headlines. He already understands 
them. We want him to visualize as 
he reads? Then let him turn his 
reading into a movie. We want him 
to interpret figures of speech? Then 
let him examine his own slang, 
radio programs, and popular songs. 

Once a child has acquired a new 
reading skill, he must not be al- 
lowed to forget it. From the first 
day that he learns about it until he 
is dismissed from the reading class, 
he should have constant review. 
And, he must be made to transfer 
these skills to his regular reading 
and study practice. He must use 
them; they must become an almost 
unconscious part of his reading hab- 
its. Such a transfer he will achieve, 
apparently, only if he is given ex- 
pert guidance. 

Of course, teaching high school 
youngsters how to read is not going 
to cure all our pedagogical ills, but 
will do much to make life more 
successful both for teacher and 


child. 


Carol Hovious is head of the English Department, 
San Benito Junior College and High School, Hol- 
lister, California. Reported from the California 
Journal of Secondary Education, X/ 
(January, 1936), 17-21. 
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JHE besetting sins of the American college and university 
today could be reduced to the following three items: first, the 
insatiable impulse to expand materially ; second, the glorification 
of research at the expense of teaching; and, third, the lack of 
human contact between teacher and student.—Hamilton Holt. 
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THE MAGIC OF COMMON SENSE 





I. W. Brock 
In the Modern Language Journal 


i are two logical atti- 
tudes toward foreign language 
teaching. We can accept language 
as a technical subject, calling for 
rigorous training in vocabulary, 
grammar, translation, reading, and 
pronunciation; or we can regard it 
as an unspecialized study asking 
only a minimum of baggage and 
stressing the economic, historical, 
and philosophical elements of the 
civilization being studied, so that 
the work might be accomplished 
almost as well through the use of 
English. What actually happens, of 
course, is that we straddle the fence 
and fail to carry either scheme to a 
satisfactory conclusion. 

In the secondary school these 
viewpoints are represented by lan- 
guage as a preparation for college 
entrance and further language 
work, implying the denial of credit 
for beginning courses taken in col- 
lege; and language as an adjunct 
to the aim of teaching boys and 
girls to be better world citizens, as- 
suming their discontinuance of for- 
mal training after high school. In 
larger schools it is feasible to carry 
courses of both types; but in smaller 
schools, only one should be fol- 
lowed. The college problem is sim- 
ilar. Again there are two major 
lines:the language-concentrate, and 
the culture seeker. With calm in- 
souciance the college places both 
types in the same group under a 
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graduate student already bedeviled 
by his efforts to obtain an advanced 
degree. And then the college 
fathers wonder that the finished 
product is denatured! 

To a large extent the bewilder- 
ment and question of today is the 
outgrowth of two fundamentally 
differing views of the function and 
administration of education. The 
traditional education of the past was 
for the few; it meant the pursu- 
ance of a certain type of strenuous 
thought and intellectual discipline 
not to be undertaken lightly by the 
man of limited native intelligence, 
of small means, or of restricted 
background. Colleges which today 
can still afford to practice a high 
degree of selectivity are descend- 
ants of that tradition. The concepts 
of the philosophes are responsible for 
the other view. In the early 1700's 
Fontenelle fostered popularization 
and dissemination of knowledge for 
the so-called Doctrine of Progress 
which became the dominant philo- 
sophical note of the age of Voltaire, 
Rousseau, and Diderot. His basic 
principles were: man is capable of 
perfection; perfectability is pro- 
gressively attained through the 
acquisition of knowledge; hence, 
knowledge must be simplified and 
“pumped into” man. With various 
additions and modifications his no- 
tion still holds, and forms the cor- 
nerstone of our democratic ideal of 
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mass education. Few state schools 
will be able, even if willing, to di- 
vorce themselves from this particu- 
lar tradition. Add a touch of Pesta- 
lozzi and Froebel to account for the 
play-way and individualism, and 
you have the underlying causes, not 
only of the language mélée, but of 
various educational squabbles. 

Emphasis is shifting rapidly to 
the quantitative idea, that of the 
philosophe. Quality is becoming less 
and less valued. Grammar has been 
extensively repudiated. Accuracy in 
spelling is obsolete. Translation- 
exercises are out-of-date, and liter- 
ature has become largely a series of 
illustrative excerpts. My contention 
is that there is no time like the 
present for a good dose of common 
sense. 

Common sense will convince us 
that there are enduring facts, axio- 


matic in nature, which no amount 
of legislating or dreaming can alter. 
If language is to be of use, its foun- 
dation must have solidity. Litera- 
ture cannot be studied and conver- 
sational ability will never progress 
until the language-fundamentals 
are systematically conquered. The 
deeper social and esthetic values 
will never become realities so long 
as the student remains in a fluid 
state of guess-work. Common sense 
too will lead us to admit certain 
psychological, social, artistic, his- 
torical, and literary values inherent 
in language, which we should not 
minimize. Diversify, call forth 
latent possibilities, relate your ma- 
terials with other fields! But hon- 
esty and common sense demand 
that language teaching concern it- 
self first and foremost with—lan- 


guage! 


1. W. Brock is a member of the staff of Emory 
University, Emory University, Georgia. Reported 
from the Modern Language Journal, XX 
(January, 1936), 209-11. 
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on the year between June 30, 1934, and June 30, 1935, 
CCC instructors taught more than 4000 illiterate young men 
to read and write. Of the total number of these illiterate Amer- 
icans, 20 percent had had no schooling whatever before entering 
camp, and nearly 70 percent had had less than four years of 
previous schooling. CCC reports an intensive effort to eliminate 
illiteracy among enrollees.—Survey. 
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FILMS IN THE REPRODUCTION OF 
LIBRARY MATERIALS 





M. LLEWELLYN Raney 
In the Bulletin of the American Library Association 


‘a newsprint of the past two- 
thirds of a century is highly perish- 
able. The files are going to dust 
under our eyes. And yet, being the 
nation’s diary, they are of inesti- 
mable value as source material. 
Practically all our files of news- 
papers have to be reproduced, and 
the camera here is our salvation. 

Specialization in scholarship may 
need rare source materials and in 
turn lead to writings of limited 
numerical appeal. The needed rar- 
ities require journeys, borrowings, 
photostats, or other reproductions 
—all costly. The resultant studies, 
if exceeding the compass of jour- 
nal articles, have had to be pub- 
lished at high prices, on subsidies, 
or not at all, and here again the 
camera begins to cast a long shad- 
ow in the world of books. 

Such is the stage set for the en- 
trance of the film slide in the at- 
tempted réle of resolving the dual 
library problem—first, to save the 
record of civilization, and, second, 
to equalize the access of scholars 
to it. 

There are two outstanding char- 
acteristics of the new-type camera: 
it is a traveler and it likes large 
activities. The camera fits in the 
pocket or a light case, and the film 
for 400 pages fills only a tiny spool. 
Yale’s filming of 50,000 Harvard 
surgical reports in a fortnight’s 
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time was done with a small camera 
built by the clever Frederic G. 
Ludwig. 

But the film slide has a natural 
flair for big operations and when it 
is mechanized to high speed and 
utmost economy of materials it 
tends to solidity and travels by 
truck. The machine that filmed 
some 300,000 pages of NRA and 
AAA hearings for 10 or 12 li- 
braries at a little over $400 is a 
unique specimen and stays at home. 
At present, it is attacking the news- 
paper problem and making an im- 
pression. It has put the five years of 
the New York Times covering the 
World War on 35-millimeter film 
at 16-diameter reduction and of- 
fers them for a little over $400— 
about the price of the regular edi- 
tion when bound. Libraries can 
thus get positives at approximately 
the cost of binding. 

Quarters have been granted an- 
other large project in the British 
Museum for the establishing of a 
filming office which will reproduce 
books in English possession on de- 
mand. The first examples of the 
camera’s work in London have just 
reached the New York Public Li- 
brary. 

The advantages of reproductive 
methods may be listed as follows: 
(1) A very striking gain is the 
proffered solution of newspaper 
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preservation. A lasting medium is 
substituted for a perishable one, 
with cost not increased, and a sav- 
ing of 90 percent in storage space. 


(6) Large blocks of source ma- 
terials can be brought under com- 
mand by cooperative filming, or 
the library’s photographer can cap- 
ture them swiftly on the spot. (7) 





era (2) Hopeless gaps in sets can be 
G, closed economically. (3) The rare ‘The individual scholar, even in 
or distant text can be brought crowded apartments, can once 

iral quickly into possession when the more begin to own his materials 

n it scheme is widely on its feet. (4) instead of depending too much on 

ind The rarity in possession may be the insitutional library. And the 
it spared by using a film reproduction amateur scholar, away from great 
by or print. (5) Interlibrary loanscan centers, need not lose his hold on 

ied be replaced by ownership of text. scholarship. 

nd M. Llewellyn Raney is Director of the University 

li- of Chicago Libraries. Reported from the Bulletin ] 

‘. of the American Library Association, XXX 

1e. (February, 1936), 80-8. | 
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of “Wittarp WALCOTT BEATTY, President of the Pro- 
he gressive Education Association, has been appointed Director of 
m Indian Education. In the reservation schools Director Beatty 
f. will encourage the study of Indian arts, customs and languages, 
ay in addition to “pale face learning.” The typically Progressive 
“project system” of education will be applied chiefly to the 
<i molding of pottery and weaving of blankets, tourist trades in 
- which Indians are protected by a Federal law that only goods 
y actually manufactured by Indians can be labeled “Indian.”— 


Reported from Time, XXVII (February 10, 1936), 36. 
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‘ 7) HERE are six devices which no state should lack: local 
‘ units large enough to provide an adequate school system for 
every bit of state territory; accounting forms which will show 
. how funds have been spent; a system of reporting in every 
t community so the public may understand the functional use of 


. school funds; adequate budgeting so the public may judge the 
need for proposed expenditures; a state auditing system so that 
: each community may have an adequate appraisal of its account- 
ing and an assurance that funds are properly spent; and a 
thoroughgoing unit cost service which will reveal reasonable 
costs for various services at various levels of performance.—Paul 
R. Mort in New York State Education. 
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A NEW EDUCATION NEEDS A NEW WORLD 





Harotp J. Lasx1 
In the Social Frontier 


Our ideals, institutions, and 
techniques look backward rather 
than forward. The new world into 
which we have plunged has evoked 
from us the challenge of resistance 
rather than the duty of innovation. 
Our failure to transform our edu- 
cational system lies in no single part 
of it, but is the necessary expression 
of the social order in which it is 
involved. Education seeks to pro- 
duce in the younger generation the 
habits of mind and character which 
discipline them to the ethos of the 
society concerned. And since the 
ethos of any society is determined 
by the relations of production that 
are involved in the way it gets its 
living, any fundamental educa- 
tional change cannot be realized 
unless it accompanies also a funda- 
mental change in the relations of 
production. 

Education demands certain ma- 
terial and spiritual opportunities if 
its adaptation is to be effective. It 
requires (1) capital expenditure 
for better and different buildings, 
better-trained teachers, better tech- 
nical apparatus. It requires freedom 
for the teacher to express his per- 
sonality in the classroom. It in- 
volves (2), therefore, an atmos- 
phere in the society outside the 
school that will welcome both of 
these things. 

Such an atmosphere is possible 
whenever a society’s economic sys- 
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tem is in its phase of expansion, 
Then the governing class feels se- 
cure. It is able to maintain its own 
predominance and to diffuse ma- 
terial well-being to those depend- 
ent on it. It can afford to take 
risks, to experiment, to be tolerant. 

But when a society passes into its 
phase of contraction, the educa- 
tional engines are nearly the first 
to be reversed. The sense of secur- 
ity in the governing class dis- 
appears. The power to distribute 
material well-being is narrowed. 
The willingness to take risks is at 
a minimum. Because what is, is 
threatened, the discussion of what 
might be is at a discount, as it im- 
plies a criticism of the system of 
being. The men who emerge to 
positions of authority are, in such 
a phase, rarely men prepared to in- 
novate. In such an epoch of con- 
traction, economy and repression 
are the characteristics of educa- 
tional policy. 

Those who seek any serious 
adaptation of our educational sys- 
tem must work for the transforma- 
tion of our economic system. But 
in attempting that transformation, 
they will find themselves opposed 
to every vested interest. The result 
of their effort is only to convince 
the powers that be that they are 
dangerous men who cannot be en- 
trusted with the care of youth. 

For they are asking for change 
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from the very men who, in their 
own opinion, have the most to lose 
by change. They tend to assume 
that all that is required is the ra- 
tional proof of the desirability of 
the changes they urge; they exag- 
gerate the power of argument to 
effect change in matters of social 
constitution. They do not ade- 
quately realize that, in an unequal 
society, it is the objects of persecu- 
tion which change, rather than the 
habit of persecution itself.’The men 
whom they address would be hor- 
rified at the notion that religious 
toleration should cease. But it is 
clear that Mr. Hearst, for example, 
or the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, are horrified that opin- 
ions they dislike in economic or po- 
litical matters should be propagated 
without penalty. 

Such people are sincere to the 
point of a fanaticism which reason 
is powerless to alter. They are 
wedded to a way of life which 
arises out of their place in the 
scheme of things; it has for them 
the same obvious truth as a reli- 
gious creed to its votaries. Skepti- 
cism about that way of life is, 
therefore, more a blasphemy to 
them than an argument; and what 
appears as rational to their critics 
or a detached observer, to them ap- 
pears irrational before ever they 


attempt its examination. Their 
postulates of the social adventure 
are so different from those of the 
proponents of a new educational 
ideal that the chance of agreed ex- 
periment is small indeed. 

The new education must be 
skeptical, where the present is posi- 
tive; it must prepare for a collecti- 
vist age where the foundations of 
our own are individualist; it must 
look to an equal instead of an un- 
equal society. The new education 
must teach us to regard property as 
the outcome of a social effort, and 
the justification of differences in 
reward based on proof of their rele- 
vant social good, instead of regard- 
ing property as an individual and 
largely absolute right which society 
invades at its peril. The new edu- 
cation insists that the business man 
is no more entitled to be regarded 
as the final result of the social 
process than were the soldier, the 
priest, or the gentleman in past 
ages; and it is compelled to show 
how the principles by which the 
business man maintains his empire 
are at war with both the possibil- 
ities of science and the hopes we 
may thereon build of a genuinely 
democratic civilization. Its inher- 
ent ethos makes the ideals of the 
new education and the ideals of the 
capitalist system antithetic terms. 


Harold J. Laski is Professor of Political Science 
at the University of London. Reported from the 
Social Frontier, I] (February, 1936), 1447-47. 
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OUR THEORY OF PUBLIC SCHOOL SUPPORT 





Jesse B. Sears 
In School and Society 


ar is obvious that wealth and 
children are not evenly distributed 
among families, communities, or 
states, and for many sections the 
ratio of wealth to children to be 
educated is far from equal. Wealth 
must be shifted. On what theory 
can this be done? 

Let us assume that a just and 
equitable tax system is a practical 
possibility. Then the ability theory 
of taxation would be applied, which 
is accepted as the best expression of 
democratic principles. 

If all the people combined are 
together responsible for the neces- 
sity program of schools, the money 
would then go to a central treasury 
at Washington, say, and be admin- 
istered as per school needs with a 
pooling of costs. 

But this would centralize power 
and put it too far away from the 
schools; it would involve standard- 
ization on a deadening scale; it 
would in effect deny to the parent 
a proper partnership interest in his 
child’s school. 

A second extreme position would 
be to assemble the funds in local 
district treasuries under direct con- 
trol of the home folks. But if op- 
portunities were equitably distrib- 
uted, then some districts would not 
have half enough money or others 
would have many times more than 
needed. 

A third plan would be to assem- 
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ble the funds by states. This would 
provide substantial pooling of costs, 
but experience shows that even 
here we would have serious in- 
equalities as between states. 

If the democratic principle de- 
mands equality of school opportu- 
nity and of burden and if this prin- 
ciple is not thwarted when some 
functions are exercised over a large 
and others over a small area, then 
the only way to get it is to be 
found in some kind of combina- 
tion of these three plans. The fol- 
lowing principles are suggested: 

1. The schools must be kept 
close to the people, who must feel 
ownership interest. This requires 
local support and a large element 
of local control. 

2. The size of the district is at 
present not satisfactory, the county 
seems to the writer to have no 
proper connection with the man- 
agement of education. 

3. The state should become 
more education conscious with 
more of the state service in educa- 
tion. This implies more participa- 
tion in the expense for schools. 
The reasoning here is based upon 
economic necessity as well as upon 
demand for political, social, and 
educational efficiency. 

4. The nation should partici- 
pate in support of schools—again 
by the fact of economic necessity 
and by the fact that education 1s 
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truly a national concern and should 
be 2 medium through which the 
child and the citizen learn to feel 
the nation as their own. 

To apply these propositions: Let 
there be required in every district 
a minimum tax for schools. This 
need not be high, but it must be 
equally burdensome to all. Setting 
this tax is a technical task. Second, 
let additional sums be provided by 


a state tax, the amount to be deter- 
mined for any district to be the 
difference between the local funds 
and the amount needed to conduct 
a school that is acceptable to the 
state. Finally, these local and state 
burdens should be equal from state 
to state. So, if a state still had too 
little money, and many would have, 
the federal government should sup- 
ply those funds. 


Jesse B. Sears is Professor of Education, Stanford 
University. Reported from School and Society, 
XLVII (January 18, 1936), 73-84. 
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of MERICAN education and its 
basic educational philosophy have 
developed along lines which chal- 
lenge the underlying premises of 
our measurement procedures. In 
this way a serious conflict has arisen 
between our educational philosophy 
and our measurement principles. 
Unless this conflict can be resolved 
through the development of a pro- 
gram of measurement which is in 
harmony with our educational ob- 
jectives, the whole measurement 
movement will be seriously re- 
tarded. This would be especially 
serious in America where, because 
of our program of universal educa- 
tion, we are in greatest need of 


child-study techniques. Here less 
emphasis on objectivity and more on 
trained observation would give us 
a more fruitful approach. Trained 
observation is also necessary in 
describing the quality of living in 
school and community. Paper and 
pencil tests alone are inadequate. 
Their results must be considered in 
relationship to a rich accumulation 
of data resulting from the teacher’s 
life with the child over the entire 
period of his school and as far as 
possible his out-of-school life. The 
appropriate use of testing devices 
should not cause us to overlook 
ordinary common-sense observa- 
tion. 


From “Some Problems in Measurement,” by 

Ernest O. Melby in Education, LVI (November, 

1935), 170-4. Dr. Melby is Dean of the School 
of Education, Northwestern University. 
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BUILDING A STATE UNIVERSITY 





L. D. Corrman 


In the Journal of the American Assoctation of University Women 


at IS so easy for American 
universities to be diverted from 
their real purposes that we must 
restate them time and again. A 
university, for example, studies 
politics, but it will not advocate 
fascism or communism. A univer- 
sity studies business, but it will not 
engage in commerce. A university 
studies engineering, but it will not 
build bridges. A university studies 
military tactics, but it will not pro- 
mote war. A university studies 
peace, but it will not organize cru- 
sades of pacifism. It will study 
every question that affects human 
welfare, but it will not carry a 
banner in a crusade for anything 
except freedom of learning. 

It is not easy to hold to this 
conception of the purpose of a uni- 
versity, and especially of state 
universities, for they grew out of 
the needs of the people and are at 
all times the recipients of a thou- 
sand impacts from individuals and 
groups who wish to use or control 
them for special purposes. 

A university should be a living 
thing, in close and constant con- 
tact with the world it is supposed 
to serve. Sound as I believe this 
principle to be, I do not think that 
it should be advanced as an argu- 
ment for making a university the 
creature of the market place. Uni- 
versities cannot chase every Pied 
Piper who comes playing down 
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their streets and be at the same 
time true to their main purpose, 
They must have time and take time 
to test new ideas. And they must 
be free to test those ideas. Should 
their freedom ever be lost, it will 
be because of unreasoned pressures 
by outside groups or because of the 
unbridled license of reckless advo- 
cates of freedom. The only liberty 
with which a university is con- 
cerned is the liberty to learn, not 
the liberty to profess. 

A university does not confine its 
activities to teaching; it is even 
more an institution of inquiry. The 
scientific spirit should pervade and 
activate its atmosphere. Within the 
limits of their resources, univer- 
sities should carry on _ researches 
in every field, without thought of 
gain to themselves. Through in- 
vention, discovery, and research, 
civilization ,will advance, rather 
than through the political manipu- 
lation of government or tinkerings 
with the currency. 

Besides teaching and research, a 
university should be deeply con- 
cerned with the development of the 
spirit or the esthetic impulses. I 
would have it put an_ indelible 
stamp of culture upon its students. 
By culture I mean the fine arts— 
painting, music, literature, elegant 
speech, good manners and address, 
genuine sportsmanship. 

Several things may contribute to 
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this end—a theater, an auditorium, 
music studios, a gallery, and dor- 
mitory libraries from which stu- 
dents could draw out pictures for 
the walls of their rooms as easily as 
they draw out books. I would have 
acknowledged masters of the arts 
spend occasional periods on the 
campus, this faculty without port- 
folio to do much to interest stu- 
dents in things that make life more 
pleasurable and more worth living. 
And I would expect that the im- 
pact of all this would permeate the 
institution as a whole. The faculty 
in residence contribute much to 
these ends, but I would bring this 
purpose out in the open and boldly 
emphasize it as a matter of para- 
mount importance. No university 
has done this, partly because it does 
not have the money to engage such 
a faculty, and partly because it is 
timid about doing such things. 
State universities must also de- 
vote a share of their energy to the 
dissemination of knowledge, to 
adult education. Certain forces 
tend to keep the adult population 
in a state of comparative ignorance. 
One of these is the speed with 
which human knowledge is in- 
creased. At Minnesota we found it 
necessary because of the advances 
in medical sciences to repeat a 
course in the senior year of the 
medical school that had been given 
in the freshman year. Nearly every 
representative of the learned pro- 
fessions experiences an intellectual 
let-down a few years after he leaves 


college. No matter how conscien- 
tious professional leaders are, the 
gap between what they know and 
what they ought to know widens. 

At the University of Minnesota, 
we are erecting an adult education 
building which will have living 
accommodations, classrooms and 
seminars, a library, and a chapel. 
We shall encourage doctors, law- 
yers, school leaders, ministers, and 
others to come at various intervals 
for genuine study in “refresher” 
courses. We believe that plan will 
do much to elevate and maintain a 
high intellectual standard among 
the professional classes which will 
result in a better quality of service 
to the public. 

Not long ago a writer in the 
Atlantic Monthly declared that 
Harvard stands at the head of the 
universities of this country. It is 
unfortunate that no state univer- 
sity can as yet compete with Har- 
vard in every respect. Democracy 
has not become conscious of the 
importance of excellence. It still 
thinks that cheapness and numbers 
are assets. And there is no state 
that is not richer than all of the 
alumni of Harvard. Should any 
state once picture its university as 
the real center of intellectual and 
spiritual life, as being fundamen- 
tally essential to its economic sta- 
bility and growth, as being the 
primary agent for elevating the 
cultural interests of the people, and 
as being the means of elevating 
professional service to the highest 
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levels human ability can achieve, 


that state would build a university 
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unrivalled throughout the world 
and for all time. 


L. D. Coffman is President of the University of 

Minnesota, Reported from the Journal of the | 

American Association of University Women, 
XXIX (January, 1936), 73-77. | 
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> a school camp can make pos- 
sible a continuous unbroken edu- 
cational experience throughout the 
year. The gap between the closing 
and opening of school can be 
bridged. In fact a very different 
plan of school time could be ar- 
ranged, relieving much congestion 
and improving instruction. 

Camping represents more com- 
pletely than anything I know the 
experience method of learning. 
The camper is segregated from his 
usual environment and is inde- 
pendent and on his own. Every- 
thing he does is related to his own 
life. If he eats, he has to help pre- 
pare his food. He also is confronted 
with matters of personal and envi- 
ronmental hygiene in a way that 
causes him to do something about 
it. 

A camper spends more time at 
camp in two months during his 
waking hours than he spends in the 


public school in an entire school 
year. Continuity of leadership and 
supervision is most essential in 
dealing with maladjusted children, 
therefore a long season of camp 
experience of from six to twelve 
months is necessary. 

One of the prime errors of the 
school is that of requiring activities, 
perhaps desirable enough in them- 
selves, but at a time when there is 
little or no desire on the part of the 
child for the activity. Life in camp 
on the other hand, consists of the 
unfolding of activities and oppor- 
tunities as they fit into the feeling 
and needs of the child. 

Further, the camp situation con- 
fronts one with actual life situations 
where practically no rules and reg- 
ulations are already set up to gov- 
ern conduct. Thus, learning how 
to live together in a real situation 
becomes fundamental in the devel- 
opment of civic consciousness. 


From “The Public School Camp” by Lloyd B. 
Sharp in Camping Magazine, VII (March, 1935), 
6-8. Dr. Sharp is Director of Life Magazine’s 


summer camps. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION’S GREATEST NEED 


Wi.uiam R, LaPorte 
In Education 


= of the recognized 
imitative nature of childhood, it is 
doubtless safe to assume that char- 
acter can be caught more readily 
than it can be taught. Then the 
simplest solution for the problem of 
character education is to provide 
teachers and leaders who will serve 
as ideal heroes and heroines. 

It is quite natural in the adoles- 
cent and pre-adolescent levels, that 
the heroes and heroines selected 
will be outstanding in the sports, 
since the child is primarily physical 
in his interests in these earlier 
years. This places great responsibil- 
ity on the educator to select physical 
education teachers who stand for 
and represent the finest ideals. 

Unfortunately in the past too 
many, in the men’s field particu- 
larly, have been selected on the 
basis of their athletic ability on a 
college football or basketball team. 
If such ability is supplemented by 
adequate educational and profes- 
sional training, plus sound charac- 
ter and good personality, the re- 
sults should be satisfactory. If the 
selection, however, is on the basis 
of “All-American” status, without 
regard to professional preparation, 
it is likely to be a decidedly bad 


choice. 


Today, however, it is recognized 
that physical education teachers 
must not only be leaders of good 
character, but leaders who under- 
stand thoroughly the fundamentals 
of all the activities which they may 
be called upon to present or super- 
vise; who are well trained in edu- 
cational theory and well grounded 
in acceptable techniques of teaching 
and motivating activities; who also 
know the basic sciences and are 
capable of protecting the child ef- 
fectively in all situations; and who 
are interested in encouraging and 
developing the fundamental lead- 
ership traits in all children under 
their care. They are essentially ed- 
ucators in a broad sense and must 
be trained accordingly. 

Teacher-training institutions are 
attempting to raise the level but 
they are handicapped when school 
principals and superintendents will 
accept teachers of very inadequate 
training. With the proper backing 
from administrators in insisting 
upon high standards of accomplish- 
ment, these institutions will be able 
to turn out teachers who in the 
future will place the subject of 
physical education on a level equal 
to that of any other subject in the 
educational field. 


W. R. LaPorte is Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion in the University of Southern California. 
Reported from Education, LVI (January, ' 


1936), 257-60. 








DIRECTING THE ACTIVITIES OF THE 





CLASSROOM TOWARD THE MENTAL 
HEALTH OBJECTIVE 


LawrENcE A, AVERILL 
In Mental Hygiene 


— ESPITE the fact that we are 
hearing more or less insistently 
from many quarters the cry that 
the curricula of the schools must be 
radically revised, the rank and file 
of schoolmen are still thinking in 
terms of an obsolescent age. Lead- 
ership has been compelled to devote 
its principal energies to the main- 
tenance of the status quo, which is 
but a passive, defensive gesture. 

It is the purpose of this paper to 
suggest certain educational read- 
justments that are vitally needed in 
the interest of millions of children 
and adolescents in our lower and 
secondary schools. These read just- 
ments arise fundamentally out of 
the new points of view that mental 
hygiene is impressing upon a few 
of the leaders in the field of educa- 
tion, and that will have to come to 
be much more widely adopted by 
the rank and file if these institu- 
tions are not to remain nineteenth 
century in outlook and purpose in 
the midst of a twentieth century 
scene. 

First, the curricula of our schools 
are still utterly inadequate to equip 
the rising generation with the 
mental attitudes and character con- 
trols that participative and aggres- 
sive citizenship in the American 
democracy of today makes impera- 
tive. In the social subjects, for ex- 
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ample, we are, in too many schools, 
still dawdling with battle and cam- 
paigns and dates and boundaries 
and with a brand of detached ciy- 
ics, 1% vacuo, isolated and insulated 
from the needs of vital and intelli- 
gent citizenship. If Americans in 
considerable numbers today shrug 
their shoulders at graft and dis- 
honesty; if they condone jingoism 
and play to the galleries; if they 
tolerate the racketeer and the ex- 
tortionist; if they continue to per- 
mit slums and the underworld; if 
they refuse to take their place with 
other nations in the rational plan- 
ning of world affairs—it is be- 
cause of no other circumstance 
than the fact that the schools of 
yesterday failed to educate for in- 
telligent and participative citizen- 
ship. 

If the mental hygienists are 
showing us anything at all it is 
that the educational service of to- 
morrow must be judged in terms 
of its success in orienting the men- 
tal attitudes and feelings of boys 
and girls. We have become so ac- 
customed to the gross shortcomings 
of our democracy that it is increas- 
ingly difficult for the rank and file 
of us to envisage a way of educa- 
tion that might be expected to re- 
duce the grip of all these infantil- 
isms upon the body politic. 
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But given three essentials, a tan- 
gible educational philosophy to des- 
ignate the goals and purposes of 
education; a complement of text- 
books, source books, and materials 
to exemplify them; and a properly 
qualified personnel to clothe them 
with life and reality, there ought to 
be no question regarding the out- 
come. The educational leadership 
in those countries of Europe that 
are under dictatorships has no dif- 
ficulty in training a generation of 
youth consecrated zealously to the 
ideals and principles of the particu- 
lar oligarchy under which they are 
placed. 

In regard to the first: the edu- 
cational leadership needs, more 
than anything else, to sit for a time 
at the feet of the mental hygienists 
and learn from them the tremen- 
dous rdle played in our lives by 
mental attitudes, and, next, to 
realize that the outstanding atti- 
tudes the rising generation is in 
danger of taking from its classroom 
experiences are ennui over set tasks, 
boredom over meaningless content, 
prejudice and narrow-mindedness, 
distaste for reflective thinking and 
reasoning, and a considerable num- 
ber of paralyzing mind sets that 
cannot but be presumed to carry 
over distressingly into subsequent 
family, community, economic, and 
political life. Who can predict the 
heights that our American educa- 
tion might attain if our school 
cared to build into the personality 
fiber of their charges an attitude of 


sympathy and appreciation of their 
world neighbors in place of semi- 
contempt or passive tolerance—an 
attitude favorable to international 
cooperation ; of intolerance of graft, 
of crime, of “spiritual wickedness 
in high places”; of respect for social 
justice; of distrust toward the jin- 
goist, the propagandist; of high re- 
gard for the fruits of the intellect, 
of reason, and of the experimental 
approach to knowledge? It is high 
time educational leadership de- 
voted less attention and energy, for 
example, to self-expression in edu- 
cation, and to its obsession over 
tests and measures, and much more 
attention and energy to the build- 
ing of a course of study that might 
be expected to turn out a genera- 
tion of people capable of rational 
self-control and intelligent  self- 
government. 

This leads to the second essen- 
tial—namely, appropriate teaching 
aids and notably textbooks and 
source materials. Suffice it merely 
to point out that we have as yet 
only a few textbooks in any of the 
social subjects that are adequate. 
Histories are still preoccupied with 
military campaigns, of detailed 
chronologies, of misplaced em- 
phases, and distorted perspectives. 
Geographies are too much com- 
mitted to the portrayal of regions, 
of physical and physiographic fea- 
tures, and almost completely ignore 
the development of a concept of 
man as a universal creature, driven 
everywhere by the same urges, im- 
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pelled everywhere by the same de- 
sires for room, for opportunity, for 
freedom, for a place in the sun. 
Our newer textbooks in citizenship 
have made a modest beginning, 
and the latest books in economic 
geography and universal history 
are aiding likewise in placing the 
emphasis in the social studies where 
it must ultimately come to be — 
namely, upon man — universal 
man. Until we shift the emphasis 
from cultural formalism to social 
and human adequacy, we shall con- 
tinue the anomaly of training in 
the schools for a way of life that 
is utterly unsuited to the potential 
and practical needs of the masses of 
the people. Surely culture and re- 
finement are not incompatible with 
such a goal for education. 

The third essential is purposeful 
education for the modern age—a 
greatly improved quality of teach- 
ing personnel—is of even more im- 
portance than the other two if de- 
sirable human attitudes and mind 
sets, which we believe, with the 
mental hygienists, to be indispen- 
sable to adequate personal and so- 
cial adjustment, are to be achieved 
in the oncoming generation. Tak- 
ing the country by and large, the 
standards for admission into the 
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teaching profession are unbeliey. 
ably low, it being still shamefully 
the fact that one year of profes- 
sional training beyond the high 
school is the typical status of the 
teachers of this nation. Where 
would the great profession of med- 
icine be if bungling practitioners 
were thus turned loose upon a de- 
fenseless constituency? We must 
not rest satisfied until we have 
identified the most promising 
young men and young women in 
our secondary schools and made se- 
lections from them, and from them 
only, for annual recruits to the 
teaching army. Instead of solicitude 
for enlisting them in teacher train- 
ing, however, we waste our time 
and jeopardize the future of the 
schools by admitting to our teach- 
ers’ colleges and normal schools 
any and all who apply. If we are 
content to leave the shaping of our 
mental attitudes, our sympathies, 
our emotions, our tolerances, and 
our sentiments to any save those 
guides of young minds who are 
chosen from among us for the fine- 
ness of their own characters and 
the sincerity of their own devotion 
to the great cause of human better- 
ment, we shall but be defeating the 
loftiest purposes of true democracy. 


Dr. L. A. Averill is Head of the Department of 
Psychology, State Teachers College, Worcester, 
Mass. Reported from Mental Hygiene, XIX 
(October, 1935), 529748. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF NUMBER OF HOURS 
OF STUDY TO SCHOLARSHIP 


E. G. Wituiamson 
In the Journal of Educational Psychology 


STUDENTS who are low in 
college scholarship often say, “I 
can’t understand why my grades 
are so low. I try so hard and study 
all the time; but it doesn’t seem to 
do any good.” Such statements 
should be received skeptically by 
faculty counselors. Students re- 
member the few hours when they 
studied and fail to compare these 
few hours with the many hours 
they give to leisure and miscella- 
neous activities. The hustle and 
rush of student activities and classes 
create the illusion of long hours of 
study. 

At the University of Minnesota 
257 freshmen (174 men and 83 
women) recorded for the week of 
October 24, 1929, the time they 
gave to study, classroom and labor- 
atory, social engagements, partici- 
pation in campus activities, leisure, 
and outside work and home duties. 
The average student claimed he 
spent 26.4 hours a week in study, 
21 hours in the classroom and lab- 
oratory, 8 hours in social engage- 
ments, 1.5 hours in campus activ- 
ities, 6.5 hours in outside work and 
home duties, and 10.3 hours in 
leisure-time activities for this one 


week, 


Many surveys of the average 
number of hours students give to 
study are reported in terms of what 
the individual does on an “aver- 


age” day. Our data have been an- 
alyzed by the days of the week; the 
first days of the week are alike or 
almost alike in respect to the num- 
ber of hours of study of the average 
freshman. The average hours of 
study for these days are: Monday 
4.8; Tuesday 4.4; Wednesday 
4.8; Thursday 4.8; Friday 4.2. 
There is a marked decrease in the 
average on Saturday, 2.3, and an 
increase on Sunday to 3.9 hours. 

Complete data were available for 
only 105 of these 257 freshmen 
and the following analysis relates 
to the 105 students. The coefficient 
of correlation between hours of 
study and scholarship was —.06, 
and between hours of study and 
academic intelligence as measured 
by the Minnesota college aptitude 
test was —.20. The partial corre- 
lation between number of hours of 
study and scholarship, with intelli- 
gence constant, was .11. The mul- 
tiple correlation was .66. 

Because of the great range in 
academic intelligence and the prob- 
able scholastic motivation of the 
Minnesota students as the data 
were collected for the week just 
prior to mid-quarter examinations, 
it is probable that these coefficients 
approximate the “true” relation- 
ships of intelligence, study hours, 
and scholarship to a greater extent 
than do other studies. If this as- 
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sumption is true, we may conclude 
that, beyond a minimum number, 
varying with the level of academic 
intelligence, the hours of study a 
student gives to his scholastic work 
have less significance than academic 
intelligence. A student of low abil- 
ity will need to study more hours in 
order to do passing work. But an 
increase in the numbers of hours of 
study by this student of low ability 
will not necessarily result in much 
higher scholarship. Piling up the 
hours of study will not compensate 
for low academic ability. 
Counselors who attempt to mo- 
tivate students scholastically need 


to keep in mind that beyond a tota 
of some 20 or 30 hours a week, a 

increase in hours of study will not 
improve the student’s scholastig 
standing and may actually result j 
emotional disturbances. Experieng 
in counseling students leads one fq 
conclude that a minimum of 18 & 
20 hours and a maximum of 30 
35 hours of study a week shoulf 
permit students to get the mark 
that their academic aptitude make 
possible. Within these limits, im 
provement in study skills, reading 
habits, and interest are the impor 
tant factors in any attempt to im 
prove the scholarship of students, 7 


E. G. Williamson is connected with the University 
of Minnesota. Reported from the Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, XXVI (December, 
1935), 682-88. 
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Jue psychologists who have 
made a scientific study of person- 
ality say that it is the socialized 
human being in action. It is the 
total of all his responses to life. 
One does not improve his per- 
sonality i toto as one lights a room 
by pushing a single button in the 
wall. In so far as it can be im- 
proved, it must be improved in 
smaller units, a few traits at a 
time. Here are some of the impor- 
tant traits: personal appearance, 
dress, cosmetics, and such; quality 
of voice; clearness of enunciation; 


good English; judgment, tact 
taste; health and vitality; knowk 
edge of subject; love of the jobj 
desire for self-improvement; 
wholesome philosophy. 

“As a thing in itself,” says Prog 
fessor Newman L. Hoopingarné 
of New York University, “nothi 
can be done about it... . What we 
need to do is not to focus on per 
sonality itself but to focus on thos 
qualities or abilities which go t 
make up personality, keeping if 
mind the results we want. Person 
ality will then take care of itself. 


[ From “Improving the Teacher’s Personality” by ] 
Calvin T. Ryan in the Ohio Teacher. 
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